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ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
Born Feb. 12, 1809. 





BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


The cloudy sign, the fiery guide, 
Along his pathway ran, 

And Nature through his voice denied 
The ownership of man. 


We rest in peace where those sad eyes 
Saw peril, strife, and pain. 

His was the nation’s sacrifice, 
And ours the priceless gain. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Next Monday afternoon, Feb. 14, at 2 
P. M., the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives will discuss the petitions fora 
Woman Suffrage Constitutional Amend- 
ment. Ladies who desire to hear should 
go early. No matter how disrespectful 
and contemptuous may be the speeches of 
opponents, we hope that no expression of 
disapproval will be made. 








-_--- 


On the following Monday, Feb. 21, at 
10 A. M., the Committee on Election Laws 
will give a hearing to Mary A. Livermore 
and 3,200 other petitioners, for a change 
of the election laws so as to confer suf- 
frage on women in municipal, presidential, 
and all other elections from which wom- 
en are not expressly excluded by the 
State Constitution. The petition of the 
Massachusetts Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, asking for municipal suf- 
frage and for suffrage on the license 
question, will also be considered. 
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The scheme to reduce the number of 
the Boston School Committee from 24 to 
12, and to give the Mayor the appoint- 
ment of three of these, is a change in the 
wrong direction. It divides responsibility, 
so that practically neither the Mayor nor 
the electors can beheld responsible for the 
appointments. The School Committee is 
not too large, and it is already obliged to 
transact its great and various business by 
sub-committees. The real object of the 
change is to diminish the power of the 
women voters, and its effect would be to 
make the School Committee a part of the 
partisan political machine at City Hall. 





The seventieth birthday of Miss Lucia 
M. Peabody was celebrated by the New 
England Women’s Club on Tuesday even- 
ing, Feb. 8. She has long been an honored 
and efficient officer of the Club, and was 
one of the first women chosen to serve on 
the Boston School Committee. 

-_-—- 

At the last meeting of the Home Club 
of East Boston, St. Valentine’s day was 
recognized. Some old valentines were 
read, as wellas many original ones written 
by members of the Club. The following 
was read by a lady member as coming 








from a “bashful man’’ (supposed to be- 


her husband). Our readers will recog- 
nize to whom it refers : 
Fair is the face of good Judith S. 
And fairer the charms of her mind; 
Her lovers might search all over the earth 
In vain, her equal to find. 


Long Paw yet to come may she live to de- 


The rightful claims of her sex: 
Till all who oppose 
Shall no longer be foes, 

And cease our good sister to vex. 








-_--- 


Miss Emma J. Wilson, the principal 
and one of the founders of the Educa- 
tional and Industrial Institute of Mayes- 
ville, S. C., is in the city on her annual 
visit in behalf of the school for colored 
children. Attendance at the school has 
within the past year so increased that it 
is necessary to add another building to 
those already erected. The plans of the 
new building have been completed, being 
donated by P. T. Putnam, of Northampton. 
The Institute is supported by many 
wealthy people throughout the country. 
Its trustees are Mayor J. E. Mayes, of 
Mayesville, and Rev. J. E. Stevenson, of 
the Presbyterian Church of the same 
place. Hon. Richard H. Dana, 53 State 
Street, is treasurer in New England. 
About $2,000 is needed to complete the 
building fund. 





Mr. Hoag, of Springfield, has introduced 
a bill in the Massachusetts Legislature to 
authorize women to administer oaths and 
exercise similar authority in certain cases. 
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The U. S. House Judiciary Committee 
will give a hearing on Tuesday, Feb. 15, 
to the petitioners for the submission to 
the States of an amendment to the 
National Constitution forbidding disfran- 
chisement on account of sex. 
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Mrs. Julia K. West, the school commis- 
sioner of Richmond County, N. Y., has 
unearthed frauds of long standing. Gov- 
ernor Black has in his possession proofs 
of official corruption in the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, now for the 
first time made public. On Aug. 10, 1897, 
two days in advance of the date set for a 
regular examination of candidates for 
teacherships, an agent of Mrs, West pur- 
chased for $30 a set of official questions 
for that examination, which under the 
law should not have been made public 
until Aug. 12, in the examination room, in 
the presence of the candidates to be ex- 
amined. For more than three years Mrs. 
West has forwarded proof after proof of 
apparent rascality to the department, and 
has met with scant support from the ofti- 
cials in the main office at Albany. Finally 
she negotiated the purchase of these 
questions, and, as a result, Danforth E. 
Ainsworth, Deputy Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, captured three of the 
traffickers in examination papers, and they 
admitted their guilt. Mr. Ainsworth then 
told the school commissioner that the 
frauds were practised in other counties. 
He promised to unmask the conspirators 
and bring them to speedy punishment. 
That was more than six monthsago. The 
department has apparently done nothing 
in the matter since, and now Mrs. West 
has submitted her evidence to the Gov- 
ernor. 
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Colorado made a great gain in popu. 
lation and wealth during 1897. Gold 
production increased from $14,300,000 in 
1896 to $21,147,000 in 1897, making Col- 
orado the greatest gold-producing State 
in America. Over 20,300,000 ounces of 
silver were mined, valued at $12,000,000. 
The lead product was valued at $3,000- 
000; copper at $1,131,000. Of farm prod- 
ucts, 5,000,000 bushels of wheat were 
raised; 10,000 car loads of potatoes; 
$4,500,000 worth of exported fruits. Vast 
herds of sheep and cattle are ranging 
the plains. Debts have been greatly re- 
duced, and bank deposits in Denver are 
$7,000,000 more than they were a year ago. 





Evidently, equal suffrage has not ruined 
Colorado. 
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Miss Amanda Johnson, the Chicago 
garbage inspector who was complained of 
to the Civil Service Commission, has been 
vindicated. The Chicago Times-Herald 
of Feb. 5 says: 


Alderman Powers acknowledged him- 
self whipped in his fight against Mrs. 
Johnson when he called on Adolf Kraus, 
chairman of the Civil Service Commission, 
yesterday. He demanded that an investi- 

ation should be made. Mr. Kraus told 

im the Civil Service law did not prevent 
any employee of the city taking part in 
political meetings or making political 
speeches unless duty was neglected in 
order to do this. “If you want to make 
charges that Miss Johnson has neglected 
her duties while cogging in the cam- 
paign against you,’ Mr. Kraus, ‘‘this 
commission will make an investigation." 
Powers dared not make charges of incom- 
petency or neglect of duty against Miss 
Johnson, and he threw up his hands. Miss 
Johnson's record in the Nineteenth Ward 
cannot be assailed. ‘Miss Johnson is a 
competent inspector,” said Powers to Mr. 
Kraus, ‘and I do not say that she has 
neglected her duty. But is a fellow to be 
abused by a city employee at any time?” 
Powers left the office of the commission 
in arage. He told Mr. Kraus that he did 
not want any investigation anyway. He 
could not find the refuge he desired under 
the wing of Civil Service. ‘She is tellin 
people to vote against me,’’ he shouted. 
“I'll win, though, in spite of Hull House.” 
-_-. ——— 

Meanwhile the Independent Club of the 
Nineteenth Ward has nominated Mr. P. J. 
O’Hanlon for alderman, and will co- 
operate with Hull House in preventing 
Mr. Powers from being returned to the 
Council for the seventh time. 








THE LAST FORTNIGHTLY. 


“The Tragedy of the Widow’s Third” 
was the startling but realistic title of a 
story written and read by Mrs. Anna C, 
Fall, at the Fortnightly, last Tuesday 
afternoon, at the suffrage headquarters, 
No. 3 Park Street. Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more presided, The story drew an un- 
usually crowded gathering, and aroused 
intense feeling. Special attention was 
called to the grievous legal injustice 
which women still suffer in Massachusetts, 
injustice which only the possession of 
suffrage is likely to remedy. H. BB. 
~~ >= 


LADY SOMERSET OPPOSES STATE REGU- 
LATION OF VICE. 








The following letter explains itself: 
EASTNOR CASTLE, JAN, 28, 1898, 
Dear Lord George Hamilton : 

Your Lordship invited me ten months 
ago to give you my view of the dispatch 
that had been addressed to the Govern- 
ment of India on the health of the Army, 
and in a letter in which I did so, I ven- 
tured to suggest some methods moral and 
disciplinary, which seemed to me the only 
ones likely to succeed, because they had at 
least the merit of being logical.* 

I was led to do so by two considera- 
tions: First, the dispatch in question 
seemed to imply that the Government 
would give encouragement to any form of 
elevating agency, and so emphasize the 
altered spirit in which the subject was ap- 
proached, and that such suggested super- 
vision would only affect an incorrigible 
minimum; and second that the system I 
had in mind would be so drastic and 
penal in its nature as to make State inter- 
ference odious and finally impossible. 
That was ten months ago, and in that 
time nothing has been done of which the 
publie has heard, to strengthen the forces 
that make for moral improvement. 

What has been done, viz., the repeal of 
the Indian Acts of 1895, which prohibited 
inspection, has been in a direction exactly 
opposite. It seems to have been the ob- 
ject of the government to obtain the maxi- 
mum of impunity with the minimum of 
protest from those who desire to see the 
State shape its actions according to Chris- 
tian views of ethics. 

I need not tell your Lordship I am not 
writing to say how strongly I am still 
opposed to the course which the Govern- 
meut hastaken. But I find that my letter 
to your Lordship of last year has been 
taken by many to mean that I am on the 
side of the accepted view of State regula- 
tion, and Iam from time to time quoted 
as a sympathizer with such views. I am, 
therefore, writing to withdraw any pro- 
posals made in that letter, for the reason 
that the events of the past year have con- 
vinced me of the inadvisability and ex- 
treme danger of the system that in April 
last I thought might be instituted. The 
absence of any serious effort by the Gov- 
ernment to bring about a higher standard 
in the Army is a final proof to me that as 
long as regulation of any kind can be re- 
sorted to as a remedy it will always be 
regarded as the one and only panacea. My 





*This refers to the position taken by Lady Henr 
Somerset. that if regulation were to be introduced, 
there should be perfect equality in the examination 
of the sexes. 








view was that it would be instituted as an 
odious but possibly effective auxiliary to 
moral efforts; | find it will always be 
accepted as a convenient substitute. 

I take the liberty of addressing this ex- 
plicit withdrawal of an endorsement of 
whatever form of the principle of regula- 
tion, because it was in a letter to your 
Lordship that I originally incurred the 
responsibility. I trust therefore to your 
Lordship’s indulgence to forgive me for 
troubling you further with the matter. 

I remain my Lord, yours very truly, 

ISABEL SOMERSET. 





“THE AMERICAN SIBERIA.” 

The Woman's Tribune, of Washington, 
D. C., publishes, Feb. 5, a recital of facts 
connected with the convict lease system 
as they bear especially upon women pris- 
oners. This article, which bears the 
significant title, “The American Siberia,” 
was prepared by Mrs. Clarissa Olds Keeler, 
from official and well-authenticated reports 
and investigations of the convict camps 
in Florida, Tennessee, and Georgia. The 
conditions in which women prisoners work 
and sleep, and the punishments inflicted 
upon them, are barbarous, and a shame to 
the nation. Insufficient food and cloth- 
ing, filthy, crowded quarters, and inhu- 
man whippings are the least of the abuses 
common in the convict camps. Official 
reports show that men and women have 
been chained together when at work, and 
in the stockades at night, with ‘‘no pro- 
vision made for a separation of races or 
sexes during day or night.”” Women pris- 
oners are stripped and whipped by men, 
and in the presence of men prisoners; they 
are at the mercy of brutal guards and 
convicts, and numbers of children are 
born of condemned women inside of 
prisons and camps. 

One citation from Mrs. Keeler’s few 
instances, out of a host that might be 
gathered, will serve to show the horrors of 
a most diabolical system of woman slavery 
in Georgia. 

The penitentiary report for the year 
ending Oct. 1, 1893, shows that during 
that year there were sixty-six female con- 
victs, two of whom were white. One of 
these was a girl of seventeen, named Alice 
White. She was committed for kidnap- 
ping, and her sentence was five years. The 
following extract is taken from an Atlanta 
paper: : 

It was her misfortune to be extremely 
pretty. The story of her experience is 
heartrending. One after another she was 
forced to submit to brutal guards, who 
practically held her life in their hands, 
and on more than one occasion there were 
desperate fights for her possession. A 
band of wild savages disputing the favors 
of some helpless captive is the nearest 
approach to the scenes enacted at the 
camp where she was confined. In desper- 
ation, she ran away, swam the river, and 
made her escape to the woods. She was 
tracked by bloodhounds, recaptured, her 
clothing torn off, and in the presence of a 
crowd of jeering men she was beaten into 
submission.’’ On the facts regarding her 
treatment being brought to the attention 
of Governor Northen, he pardoned her. 

In the hope of arousing an interest that 
will bring about some action by the Fed- 
eral authorities, a copy of this article by 
Mrs. Keeler has been sent to every Sena- 
tor and Representative in Congress. 


The Woman's Tribune says: 


The coming woman suffrage convention 
should pass a strong resolution on this 
subject. The voice of women who are 
sufficiently favored and developed to work 
for their own freedom should be heard in 
demand that their submerged sisters 
should be treated with decency and hu- 
manity. Let all organizations of women 
take up the cry that women must not be 
leased out, but must be confined in pris- 
ons especially devoted to their reform, 
where they can be under the superintend- 
ence of women officials. 

On this subject and on the subject of 
the slavery of Chinese women on the 
Pacific Coast, enlightened American wom- 
en should speak with an emphasis that will 
command attention and secure protection 
to those who cannot protect themselves. 

It is due to the State of Georgia, to say 
that a change in the convict lease system 
has been made during the past year, as a 
result of investigations made under direc- 
tion of Governor Atkinson. A law pro- 
viding for the State supervision of county 
chain gangs has gone into effect, and it is 
claimed that women will henceforth be 
separated from the men convicts, that 
boys are to be separated from older crimi- 
nals and given moral and manual training, 
and that each convict is to have a separate 
sleeping cell. That these measures shall 
be carried out and further reforms made 
is a matter that American women should 
look after closely. F. M. A. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss EpNA SUTERMEISTER is studying 
landscape gardening at the Washington 
University, St. Louis. She is the only 
woman in her class. 

Miss Epiru Ponp, daughter of Major 
Pond, is following in her father’s foot- 
steps, and furnishes parlor entertainers 
in New York City. 


Mrs. CLARA C. Horrman, of Missouri, 
has been addressing meetings in New 
York City during the past two weeks, 
treating of temperance and allied themes. 


Dr. MAry Woop ALLEN, of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., for some years superintendent of 
the purity work in the National Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, has been 
chosen by the general officers as successor 
to Mrs. Josephine Butler in the depart- 
ment of work for the promotion of social 
purity in the World’s W. C. T. U. 


CLARA BARTON, president of the Red 
Cross Society of America, sailed from 
Tampa, Fla., for Havans last Monday 
night. Miss Barton goes to investigate 
personally the suffering that exists now 
in Cuba. Miss Barton undertakes this 
work at the solicitation of The Christian 
Herald, which has offered to guarantee 
her $10,000 a month for expenses for at 
least two or three months, in order that 
she may direct that phase of the American 
relief movement. 


MLLE. BorarRp has lately been placed 
upon the list of the Legion of Honor by 
the French Academy. She has been well 
known for many years to the patients and 
physicians of the Salpetritre Hospital, 
where, since she was a girl of twenty, she 
has looked after the unfortunates in the 
women’s wards. Nervous and demented 
patients were her care, and she has had 
remarkable success with them, as the 
result of gentle treatment and humoring 
them. 


Mrs. PrisciuLA DupLEY Hackstarr, 
treasurer of the New York State Woman 
Suffrage Association, and a member of 
the Universalist Church of Our Father in 
Brooklyn, made a strong plea. at the last 
election of trustees in the said church, 
to have three women put on the board 
with six men, instead of nine men, as at 
present. Although the women did not 
get the position, still Mrs. Hackstaff’s 
strong plea set many men and women in 
the church thinking, and another year 
better results are looked for. 


Mrs. Frances Rotpu Haywarp, of 
Chicago, has the honor of being the only 
woman lecturer on the programme of the 
Catholic Winter School at New Orleans, 
La. She is a well-known student of Scan- 
dinavian and other Northern folk-lores, 
and her lecture will be on the Kalevala, 
the great Finnish epic, a subject she re- 
cently presented to a Chicago audience. 
Mrs. Hayward is the daughter of John 
Rolph, afigurein the annalsof British North 
America. His arraignment of Sir Francis 
Bond Head during the troubles of 1837 is 
cited often as a masterpiece of oratory. 
Mrs. Hayward taught for many years in 
the Cincinnati Law School, 


Miss MARY PRocrTOR calls her new tele- 
scope ‘‘Alcyone,” after the name of the 
brightest star in the Pleiades, and the 
first observation was appropriately made 
in watching the occultation of the Ple- 
iades. Miss Proctor is in great demand 
as a popular and scientific lecturer. A 
new lecture, “Our Place among Infin- 
ities,” deals with the spectroscope and its 
revelations, the solar system in space, the 
Great Dipper, thirty-six thousand years 
hence, Groombridge, the Runaway Star, 
the Pleiades, legends of the lost Pleiad, 
history of celestial photography, woman’s 
work in astronomy, Richter’s wonderful 
dream of a journey amid other worlds, 
and other systems in the depths of space. 


FRANCES ABBOTT says, in the North 
American Review, that the apparent ob- 
stacle to suffrage that “the majority of 
women do not want it” is “by no means 
an insuperable obstacle, since an illogical 
state of affairs cannot endure forever. 
That subtle elusive force, known as pub- 
lic opinion, is subject to sudden changes, 
and no one can ever tell how small a thing 
may start it. There are always people of 
one idea, who lash public opinion until it 
bestirs itself. The advocates of woman 
suffrage can afford to be dignified at this 
stage. So much of what they asked, con- 
jointly with the ballot, has been granted, 
that the latter seems only a question of 
time. The other things came first because 
the need of them was more apparent.” 
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WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES 

In England, women vote for and are 
elected to the secular Parish (ouneils. 
The question whether they shal! alse vote 
for and be eligible to the Parish Church 
Councils is now a subject of lively dis- 
cussion in the Church of England. 

Mrs. Mitchell, last May, wrote as ful- 
lows to the Bishop of Lichtield, who had 
led the opposition to women in Convoca- 
tion: 

My Lord:—Allow me to express the re- 
gret which I, in common with many other 
women, feel at our sex being excluded (by 
the resolution submitted to the Upper 
House of Convocation) from Church Coun- 
cils. After the ez-osficio members, it ap- 
pears that the elected members “are to be 
‘male communicants of full age. We 
trust that it is not tow late yet to omit the 
word *male."" Ata time like this, when 
women are allowed tu be elected on Paro- 
chial Councils, School Boards, Boards of 
Guardians, ete., it seems hard that they 
should be excluded from what naturally 
interests them most of all, the affairs of 
the Parish Church, especially as it isa 
well-knuwn fact that whenever there is 
anything tu be done or anything to be 
given, the women of the parish are at 
once appealed to. This resolution wll 
have the effect of excluding ladies of prop- 
erty, who perhaps support the church, 
teachers and deaconesses and church 
workers, whilst admitting lads of twenty- 
one who have perhaps been taught by 
them. These will see their opinion wel- 
comed; the experienced women who have 
conducted tleir classes, and perhaps the 
patrons of livings, are not allowed to have 
a voice. 

Our aid is invoked for church defence, 
why are we to be excluded from the busi- 
ness of our own parish churches? Why 
are we fit for one post and not for the | 
other?... 

It was net so in the old times of Eng- 
lish history: abbesses satin tlhe Witenage- 
mote and the noble women of the day pos- 
sessed great power in ecclesiastical mat- 
ters. Now that political power has passed 
to the masses, why exclude the old sober | 

feminine influence from church matters? 
Besides, this is a retrograde step even in 
the present day, for | have known women | 
to attend vestry meetings and serve as 
church wardens, and even as parish 
clerks. Those who think with me feel 


| 


that the church is making a great mistake | 


in excluding one-half her members, and 
that the half most interested, from any | 
representation in her council. 
I have the honor to be, 
Your lordship’s faithful servant, 
ELIzaBetH Harcourt MITCHELL, 
Ludy Representative of the L[nocese of Llandant 
ou the Church Committee, 


Liantrechfa Grange, Caerleon, Monnwuthshire. 


The Bishop replied that women were 
alluwed to “minister” in the church, but 
not to “govern.”’ Mrs. Mitchell then sent 
him a statement showing that the paro- 
chial franchises had always belonged to 
women on the same terms as men, and 
that now the wld vestries were abolished 
it was fair that women should be repre- 
sented on the new Church Councils. The 


Bishop merely remarked that different | and svucial well-being which eminently 
periods required different methods, and yon the parochial work of the 
church, 


there the correspondence ended. 

The subject came up again at the Church 
Congress, held at Nottingham in the last 
week of September, when a paper on the 
‘Constitution of Church Councils in Par- 
ishes’’ was read by Mr. Herbert J. Torr, 
treasurer of the Church Reform League. 
He said in part: 


The only qualification for membership 
(in Parish Church Councils) should be 
that the candidates are communicants of 
fullage. Here an interesting question at 
once arises: should women be eligible? 
In the Upper House of Convocation in 
May last, the resolution on this point ex- 
cluded them. It was at once pointed out 
that women may be church wardens, and 
the Bishop of Salisbury said there were 
two certainly in his own diocese. If 
these women may sit on the Council as 
church wardens, it certainly seems illogical 
to exclude them as elected councillors. In 
the division the voting was very close, 
six bishops voting for the resolution and 
five for its amendment in favor of the 
admission of women. If we take the view 
expressed in their lordships’ tirst resolu- 
tion on the same occasion, ‘*That the for- 
mation of Parochial Church Councils will 
tend to quicken the life and strengthen 
the work of the church,’ I confess I can 
discover no valid reason for depriving 
ourselves of the keen sympathy and gen- 
erous enthusiasm which, no less than 
their far more earnest religious convic- 
tions, distinguished women from men. 
And if a generous and comprehensive 
policy is, as I believe, wise in connection 
with the question who shall be council- 
lors, it is even more important when we 
decide who shall be electors. The resolu- 
tion of the Upper House of Convocation 
declares: ‘‘The electors shall be bond fide 
members of the Church of England, of 
full age, resident in that parish’’—‘‘on 
their own declaration resident,’’ being 
added in the report of the committee. 


In the discussion on Mr. Torr’s paper, 
the Rev. T. Espinell Espin, D. D. (rector 
of Wolsingham, Darlington, Chancellor 
of Chester and Liverpool, and Procurator 
of the Convocation of York), said: 

Another point has been adverted to, 
the question of franchise. On the ques- 
tion of woman suffrage I should be 
ashamed of hearing, if—looking to the 
fact that when help is wanted for any 
purpose ina parish we always go first to 
the ladies of the parish, who always sup- 





Canon Gore in an address to the Church 


port us with readiness, efficiency and zeal 
—it was to be said, after all, that women 
shall bave no vote and no place on our 
parochial councils. We should, | think, 
disgrace curselves if we affirmed any sucl: 
principle. I once had a woman church 
warden, and she was one of the most 
efficient church officers I ever had. 

The Bishop of Lichfield, in bis closing 
remarks as chairman, referred to the sub- 
ject as follows: 

But I must recollect that I have dis- 
graced myself (as Chancellor Espin said 
I had), because in the Upper House of 


Convocation I advocated that the franchise | : : 
should be kept to one sex, and not given | Dean Marion Talbot, whom Buston loans 


to women. I have not heard anything 
which has led me to change my opinion 
on this subject. But perhaps I may men- 
tion one thing in connection with it, that 
women in this country are in a majority, 
and I suppose that women who have 
arrived at adult age, and who would still 
number themselves among the young 
women. though in a majority over the 
older ones, are amongst those for whom 
the franchise is claimed; therefore we 
shall be placing a very high power in 
relation to the government of the church 
and the administration of its affairs in 
the hands of the young women. 


While the Bishop of Lichfield is afraid | 


of too much power to young women, the 
Bishop of Norwich, speaking in convoca- 
tion, proposed that “‘young fellows under 
age should have a vote, because they liked 
to vote.” 

The Englishwoman's Review says: 


We do not know whether the Bishop of | 


Norwich would give it also tu girls under | 
age: but who that reflects for a moment 

does not see that to let young men make | 
use of a solemn religious act to give them 
a position of power superior to their sis- | 
ters and to their mothers, is to encourage | 
that idea of superiority which at that age 


| wants repression rather than solemn en- | 
| couragement in young men generally? 


The subject was also dealt with by 


Reform League at Manchester on Dec. 7. 
He said, as reported in the Church 
Times : 


Although he should not be willing that 
| women should serve upon ecclesiastical 
| bodies, granting, as all men must grant, 
_ that women were the back-bone of religion 
| in any part of the world, he did not see 
| how women were to be excluded from the 
suffrage, as regarded the vote. It seemed 
to him a real distinction could be drawn 
between the function of suffrage and the 
function of government. 

The Englishwoman's Review says: 

Undoubtedly there is a very real dis- 
tinction between the functions; but the 
question here is not whether the functions 
are alike, but whether the Councils will 
be invigorated, or enervated, by the ex- 
clusion of those who are the back bone 
of the church they are intended to serve. 
Such exclusion is contrary to the ancient 
practice of the church itself, and pace the 
Bishop of Lichfield, it is contrary to the 
spirit of the present time, where it is 
becoming every year more manifest that 
the experience of women can bring useful 
influence to bear on questions of moral 


A memorial to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury is now being signed. It reads: 


The petition of the undersigned women 
communicants in the Province of Canter- 
bury humbly showeth, that they deeply 
regret this exclusion of women from the 
proposed Parochial Church Councils, and 
pray your Grace to take steps to remedy 
what they consider an injustice, the old 
parochial franchises having been common 
to both sexes. 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 





‘He was just fading away for lack of 
proper food.” 

‘He’? was a college student, who, taken 
ill at school, remained quietly in his quar- 
ters till convalescence began, and then he 
wanted “something good to eat.’’ This 
demand resulted in the appearance of a 
colored waiter who bore a tray of food 
from the dining-hall to the tired fellow in 
his room. A long trip across the ‘“‘cam- 
pus” did not improve the dinner, and 
‘nothing tasted good.’ The tray was 
taken back almost untouched, and the 
poor fellow turned over amid his pillows, 
tired and restless. But the advent of a 
friend, son of a physician, brightened the 
day with his cheery “Get up, old fellow, 
and come home with me; we can cure 
you.’ With an effort the “old fellow,” 
scarce twenty, got up, was dressed and 
tucked into a carriage and driven to a real 
home—the physician’s home. The sick 
student had scarce strength enough to 
mount the steps, so the tender-hearted 
driver took him up like a baby, and car- 
ried him into a homelike room. Soona 
delicate bit of ‘‘something good to eat’ 
was brought in, and on the small tray 
were a couple of rose pinks, to help the 
appetite. After two weeks of proper 
feeding the student could walk about the 
house, but still the doctor guarded him, 
for he said, “If that fellow had gone a 
little longer without proper food he would 
have been beyond the power of food or 
aught else to draw him back.” 

is it not about time for women to inves- 
tigate the proper methods of feeding, to 
look after the manner of food provided 


fur students? Is it not time to have the 
steward of a school chosen carefully. that 
food of right quality and proper quantity 
shall be provided, at boarding schoo! and 
college? 

At Chicago University, the bill of fare 
for women students is chosen for nutri- 
tion, the growth and repair of the body 
are studied and provided for. Mrs. Ellen 
H. Richards, of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, made this plan, which 
was putin operation by Miss Maria Daniell. 
of Boston, and the plan is maintained by 


to Chicago. Mrs Alice Freeman Palmer, 

in her close connection with educational 

work, was also interested in the Chicago 

plan, and Mrs. Palmer's wonderful touch 

and deep insight into the needs of young 

life. her sympathy and power, make her 

to-day an inspiration to the educational 

world, and what line of education is more 

important than care of the physical body? 

Mrs. Ellen H. Richards has said, **You | 
cannot tell of what the American student 

is capable till he is properly fed." Whose 

duty is it to see that the student is prop- | 
erly fed? What is astudent? Every person | 
in the world is a student in a certain | 
sense, but the young men and women who | 
are devoting years to close mental appli- | 
cation, should be the especial care of the 

women of America. 

Can we not have another department in 
the National Board of Education, a de- 
partment to map out “Student Diet,” | 
foods best suited to preserve and create | 
energy? Then this national plan can be | 
given to States and cities, towns and vil- 
lages, and a study will be made of foods, 
their value and preparation. 

Government work on this line is full of | 
suggestion to-day, and needs to be put in 
practice all alung the line. We can have 
a National Committee on Student Diet, 
and, where women vote for School Com- 
mittee, the question of proper lunches for 
public schools can be settled as it was by | 
Dr. Caroline Hastings, who, as a member 
of the Boston School Committee, secured 
nutritious school luncheons. 

A woman on the School Committee, 
a woman physician, will do more to keep 
children well than one imagines, for a 
woman physician works for clean rooms 
and proper food; then the mental work 
easily follows. There is not a grander 
work to-day along all the grand lines 
open to women, than that of Domestic 
Science. 

While Domestic Science seems the 
peculiar province of woman, we find the 
finest men are outnumbering women in 
the ranks of expert knowledge on this sub- 
ject. If women will think about the food 
question as so much stock in trade, then 
they will see that it does matter what we 
eat. 

Browning Clubs and classes for the 
study of almost everything under the sun 
seem almost wicked when on all sides 
people are ill because not properly fed. 
Let us take the question up and look 
after “Student Diet’? for one year and 
note the result. Marion A. McBripe, 
Supt. Domestic Science, Mass. WC T U. 
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LETTER FROM MRS. CHACE. 


Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace, of Valley Falls, 
R. L, writes to the junior editor of the 
Woman's JOURNAL: 


The lovely portrait of thy mother I am 
very thankful for. Thee knows I remem- 
ber her when she was a young woman, 
and this picture has much in it to remind 
me of that time. Availing myself of your 
proposal to send the JourRNAL three 
months to new subscribers for 25 cents, I 
am undertaking to get new subscribers 
that way; and have succeeded in obtain- 
ing two. I intend to get more the same 
way. It seems to me, when they have 
had it three months, they will be unwilling 
to do without it. I cannot sit up at all, 
and cannot walk astep; and this gives me 
one more thing that I can do, as I lie on 
my bed, which I have not been off of for 
six months. When the Jovrna. comes I 
read it through almost word for word. 
With kind regards for thy father, thine 
lovingly, ELIZALETH B, CHACE. 








-_-- 


TWO HARDY CALIFORNIA GIRLS. 


The Misses Lahm are two young sisters 
who live on a mountain side in California, 
and who have been reared in the wilds. 
They were left motherless when young 
children, and were brought up by their 
father to take care of themselves. They 
have grown up to know out-of-door life as 
it is known in an open country. Their 
father owns several thousand acres, and 
the sheep that feed upon them are cared 
for by the young women, who have be- 
come expert horsewomen, and are able to 
handle shotgun and rifle as well as any man. 
They have attended school when it was 
possible, but most of their time has been 
spent in the saddle. Miss Gussie Lahm 
lately killed a huge panther that had been 
raiding the sheepfold. He weighed two 
hundred pounds. The obstreperous coy- 
otes are often silenced by a regular 
onslaught made by the sisters, who use 











their rifles effectively. 


The Woman’s Journal ‘er 1898 


The Woman's JourRNAL is the Woman's Newspaper of America. 

The Woman's JovkNAL is the oldest and best of the numerous journals now pub.- 
lished for and about women. On Jan. 1, 1898, it will begin its twenty-ninth volume. 
having been issued every Saturday for twenty-eight years. 

While other women's papers and journals are limited to a few subjects, or to 
special reforms, the Woman's JouRNAL aims to glean the best from every field iy 
which women find interest and occupation. Every person who desires to keep 
informed concerning the achievements of women and their efforts through organiza. 
tions, needs the Woman's JOURNAL. 

As heretofore, the Woman's JouRNAL will continue to hold its place as leader ip 
the woman suffrage movement, and will give the latest news from the tield. Woman 
suffrage constitutional amendments are pending in two States, Washington and South 
Dakota, and woman suffrage bills will be introduced in numerous State Legislatures 
during the coming winter. 

Increased attention will be given in the Woman's JourRNAL during the coming 
year to the work of women's clubs and organizations, literary, philanthropic, and 
reformatory, and to the many civic and sociologic movements in which men and 
women are learning to codperate; also to the industries, occupations, and professions 
in which women are engaged; to educational news, church interests, and household 
economics. 

Among the leading features for 1598 will be: A series of articles on topics of 
special interest to progressive WOMEN’S CLUBS, as follows: 

“Women's Clubs and the Commonwealth,” by Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, of Chicago, 
president of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

**The Ethics and Morals of Shopping,”’ by Prof. John Graham Brooks. 

**The Economic Basis of the Woman Question,”’ by Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson 

**Women and the Single Tax.” by Wm. Lloyd Garrison. 

“Prison Reform,’ by Hon S. J. Barrows. 

“Summer Camps for Boys,”’ by Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows. 

‘Destruction of Birds,’ by Mrs. Orinda Dudley Hornbrooke. 

‘‘Women’s Work in the Institutional Church,’ by Dr. George L. Perin. 

‘*Model Tenements,”’ by Mrs. Alice N. Lincoln. 

“Need of Women as Factory Inspectors,”’ by Mrs. Florence Kelley, Illinois State 
Factory Inspector. 

“Care of Dependent Children,’ by Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer. 

‘‘Women’s Responsibilities as Citizens," by Miss Elizabeth Burrill Curtis. 

“Equal Suffrage ir Colorado,” by Mrs. Sarah S. Platt, Pres dent Woman’s Club 
of Denver. 

“The Mother and the School,’ by Mrs. Rache! Foster Avery. 

“The Ballot for Women,” by Frances E. Willard. 

“Causes and Uses of the Subjection of Women,” by M s. Charlotte Perkins Stetson, 


A series of REMINISCENCES, illustrating the changes in the condition of 





| women during the past fifty years, from 


Col. T. W. Higginson. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 

Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Rev. Antoinette L. Brown Blackwell. 
Miss Susan B, Anthony. 

Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz. 

Mrs. Emily P. Collins. 

Mrs. A. S. Duniway. 

Mrs. Caroline M. Severance. 

Judge Hooker. 


Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

Dr. Emily Blackwell. 

Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell. 
Mrs Eliza Sproat Turner. 

Dr. Sarah Hackett Stevenson. 
Mrs. Cornelia C. Hussey. 

Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick. 
Mrs. Lucinda H. Stone. 

Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker. 
Rev. Olympia Rrown. 

Judge Bradwell, and many others. 


A series of biographical sketches entitled 


‘Husbands of Distinguished American Women,” 
will include as subjects : 
Dr. Samuel G. Howe. Dr. Calvin Stowe. Rev. D. P. Livermore. 

James Mott, by his granddaughter, Mrs. Anna D. Hallowell. 

Hon, James B. Bradwell, by his daughter, Mrs. Bessie Bradwell Helmer, 

Henry B. Blackwell, by his daughter, Alice Stone Blackwell, and others. 

A series of articles describing some of Boston's philanthropies. 

The Art Museum.—Arsociated Charities.—The Use of the Public Library.—Kin- 
a ten for the Blind.—North End Mission.—The Educational and Industrial Union, 
with its School of Housekeeping.—The Home for Aged Couples.—The Little Wander- 
ers’ Home.—Horace Mann School for the Deaf.—Floating Hospital.—Charlesbank 


Gymnasium. The series will begin with an article on the Stamp Savi i 
Miss Gertrude T. Jacobs. Pe ae 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





Single copies ° ‘ , $ .05 
Six months ‘ ; ‘ , ; , ‘ ‘ 1,25 
One year 2.50 


Half price to libraries, reading rooms, and ministers. 
CLUB RATES. 


Three subscribers one year in advance, $6.00, and a copy of Mrs. Charlotte Perkins 
Stetson’s Poems to the person getting up the club. 


Six subscribers one year in advance, $9.00, and in addition one copy free for one 
year to the person getting up the club. 


An Important Offer. 


New Subscribers who send name and address and $2.50, in advance, will receive 


FREE—One of the following four books. post paid, viz.: Yellow Ribbon Speaker; 
How Women May Earn a Living. by Mrs. M. L. CONKLIN; Make your choice 
= one free, together with the Woman's JouRNAL fifty-two weeks, to Jan. 1, 
1899. 








Four Special Offers 
FOR A LIMITED TIME TO 
OLD SUBSCRIBERS. 


not in arrears, or who pay arrears at time of sending subscriptions. 
Offer One. One of the four books abuve named will be given, post-paid, to any 
present subscriber who will send one new subscription of $2.50, , : 
ffer Two. One of the four books above named will be given, post-paid, to any 
present subscriber who will renew and send one new subscription and $4.50, ‘ 
Offer Three. To any present subscriber who will renew and send one new sub. 
scription and $5.00, will be given, post-paid, one Tyrian all rubber hot-water bottle. 
price, $1.20, This is the two-quart size, pure all rubber grade, and is warranted 
to give satisfaction. 
Offer Four. One renewal and one new subscriber (without premium) for $4.00. 


BARGAIN OFFERS To Old and New Subscribers . .. 


COMBINATION ONE. $14.00 in value for only $7.50. 
FOR $7.50 IN ADVANCE .. . 














The WomAn’s JOURNAL for one year, price, $2.50 
The Century Magazine for one year, price, ‘ P 4.00 
The Century Gallery of One Hundred Portraits, price, 7.50 
$14.00 
COMBINATION TWO. $3.50 in value for only $2.75. 
FOR $2.75 INADVANCE ... 

The WomAN’S JOURNAL for one year, price, .. ‘ $2.50 
The Woman’s Home Companion, for one year, price, ; : ' : : .50 
“Samantha Among the Brethren,” or ‘‘Samantha at Saratoga,” price. ‘ 50 
$3.50 


The Woman's Home Companion is a high class, illustrated home month] 
two books are ‘Josiah Allen's Wife’s’’ inimitable experiences, a one 


Twenty Dollar Premium. To any Suffrage Association, W. C. T. U., or indi- 
vidual, getting up a CLUB of twenty-five new subscribers to the WomAN’s JouRNAL at 
$1.50 each, the Woman's JouRNAL will pay a cash premium of Twenty Dollars. 


Sample copies of the WomAn’s JoURNAL free on application. 

To new subscribers on trial, three months, for 25 cents. 

Checks and drafts and post-office orders should be made payable to the Woman's 
JOURNAL. Letters containing remittances should be addressed to Box 3688, or to the 


office of the Woman's JouRNAL, 3 Park Street, Boston. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Eicuty YEARS AND More (1815-1897). 
Reminiscences of Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton. New York: European Publishing 
Company. 1898. Price, 

This breezy narrative of a long and 
active life, by a woman who has been one 
of the pioneers and leaders in the woman 
suffrage movement is a contribution to its 
history of value and importance. The 
story is told with spirit and humor, at 
the wish of her family and friends, ‘for 
the amusement of another generation.” 
The incidents of her private life ‘as the 
wife of an anti-slavery reformer, as an 
enthusiastic housekeeper, and as the 
mother of seven children,” will be read 
with special interest by those who im- 
agine that public activities are inconsis- 
tent with domestic duties. Although the 
author in her preface speaks of the book 
as a history of her private life only, and 
refers to her ‘History of Woman Suffrage”’ 
for the incidents of her public career, yet 
the effort for woman’s emancipation is the 
central idea which underlies her whole 
narrative. 

Mrs. Stanton was the daughter of Judge 
Daniel Cady and his wife Elizabeth Liv- 
ingston. Her father was a distinguished 
lawyer of New York State anda repre- 
sentative in Congress; her mother a 
courageous, self-reliant daughter of Col. 
James Livingston, who was active in 
the Revolutionary War. She was born in 
historic Johnstown, on the hills overlook- 
ing the beautiful Mohawk Valley. Here 
she passed a happy childhood and youth 
with vigorous and merry sisters, and with 
her father’s law-students as friends and 
companions. She first became keenly 
aware of the inferior estimate placed upon 
women by her father’s despair at the loss 
of her only brother. She resolved to 
show him that a girl could be as good as 
a boy, and at once began to take Greek 
lessons with her old pastor, who reas 
sured her by yoy! that he “would not 
give her for all the boys in Christendom.”’ 
But when she took the prize in Greek in 
a class of boys at the Johnstown Academy, 
and laid the new Greek Testament on her 
father’s lap, she was saddened by his 
exclamation : “‘Ah, you should have been 
a boy!” 

Her life was greatly colored by her 
familiarity with the young law students 
whom she met in her father’s office, espe- 
cially Edward and Henry te one of 
whom became her sister’s husband. Three 
years with Miss Willard in the seminary 
at Troy have convinced her that it is a 
grave mistake to send boys and girls to 
separate schools, especially at the most 
impressible age. In due time Mrs. Stan- 
ton came under the infiuence of a Cal- 
vinistic revival conducted by President 
Finney, of Oberlin College, and soon after 
by a natural reaction from its factitious 
gloom and terror fell in love. French, 
music, dancing, games, and long horse- 
back rides were combined with making, 
mending, and ironing her clothes, and 
keeping her room in order. At twenty- 
five she married Henry B. Stanton and 
went with him to Europe, which he vis- 
ited as a delegate to the World’s Anti- 
Slavery Convention. There she was a 
witness of the bigotry which excluded 
Lucretia Mott, Mary Grew, and others 
from acting as delegates, and which made 
even Mrs. Fry look askance at the Ameri- 
can women. 

In 1843 Mr. Stanton was admitted to 
the bar, and took up his abode in Boston, 
while Judge Cady moved to Albany to 
establish other sons-in-law in the legal pro- 
fession. Thus Mrs. Stanton became one 
of the circle of New England abolitionists, 
an attendant on the preaching of Theo- 
dore Parker, and a friend of John G. 
Whittier. In 1847 they moved to Seneca 
Falls, N. Y., and there spent sixteen years. 


. This brought Mrs. Stanton into a new 


circle of reformers. But her home life in 
Seneca Falls, with a rapidly increasing 
family and a limited income, was lonely 
and depressing. She rebelled against the 
limitations of her lot. Meeting Lucretia 
Mott ata friend’s house in Waterloo, she 
voiced her discontent with such vehe- 
mence and indignation that it was resolved 
to call a ‘‘Woman’s Rights’ Convention.” 
It was held July 19 and 20 in the Metho- 
dist church of Seneca Falls. Ridicule 
and denunciation ensued, Even the friends 
of the participants gave them the cold 
shoulder, and felt disgraced by the pro- 
ceeding. One month later she attended 
a second convention held in Rochester. 
Yet it is a curious instance of the local 
isolation then existing, that when the 
women of Ohio, headed by Frances D. 
Gage, Hannah M. Tracy Cutler, and 
others, held a similar convention in Mount 
Vernon, they believed that it was the first 
one ever convened, and for years claimed 
that it antedated any other. 

In 1850 Mrs. Stanton became acquainted 
with Susan B. Anthony at an anti-slavery 
meeting in Seneca Falls, addressed by 
George Thompson and William Lloyd 
Garrison, and formed the life-long friend- 
ship which greatly modified the career of 
both women. Miss Anthony was of a 
much more rigid environment. Her father 
was a Hicksite Friend, of stern and radical 
opinions. About this time also Mrs, Stan- 
ton met Mrs. Bloomer, who published a 
paper called The Lily, and was assistant 
postmaster of the village. For several 
years Mrs. Stanton and Miss Anthony 
wore the short dress. From the year 1850 
Mrs. Stanton took part in woman’s rights 
conventions in various States. In 1850 
the New York Legislature, stirred by 
hearings addressed by Mrs. Stanton, 
Ernestine L. Rose, and Paulina Wright, 
enacted a Married Woman’s Property 
Rights Bill. In 1854 she took part ina 
Woman’s Rights Convention in Albany, 
and in 1862 the New York Legislature 
conceded other civil rights to married 
women. Among other converts during 
this period were Senator Seward and his 
wife. Gerrit Smith and his family, of 





Peter boro, persons of wealth and position, 
were alsu warm friends and connections. 
This remarkable man was one of the most 
magnificent persons in America in physi- 
cal beauty and charm of manner. The 
writer of this review remembers him at 
the anti-slavery fair in Niblo’s Garden, 
New York, in 1834, looking like a demi- 
god, as he moved among the throng. 

The war put an end to the earlier wom- 
an’s rights agitation, but not to the pub- 
lic labors of the women. In the Women’s 
Loyal League and the Sanitary Fairs they 
found ample scope for activity. In the 
era of reconstruction they formed the 
American Equal Rights Association, ad- 
vocating suffrage alike for the freedmen 
and the women. In 187 came the cam- 
paign in Kansas for amendments striking 
out the words “‘white’’ and ‘‘male,’’ both 
amendments being defeated two to one. 
Up to this time the woman suffrage move- 
ment had been united. But in an evil 
hour, Mrs. Stanton and Miss Anthony 
formed an alliance with George Francis 
Train, intensely repugnant to anti-slavery 
reformers, which Mrs, Stanton in this 
book defends. With him they started The 
Revolution newspaper. Mrs. Stanton’s 
very radical views on “free divorce’ 
widened the breach and resulted in the 
formation in 1869 of the National and the 
American Woman Suffrage Associations, 
now happily reunited. Since preparing 
her part in the history of woman suffrage, 
Mrs. Stanton has often visited Europe, 
and gives many interesting glimpses of 
prominent reformers. For many years 
she resided at-Tenafly, New Jersey, but 
since her husband’s death has made her 
home with one of her daughters in New 
York. The autobiography, which is neces- 
sarily fragmentary, closes with a pleasant 
account of the celebration of her eightieth 
birthday on November 12, 1895, by the 
National Council of Women, [n its invi- 
tation it stated that: ‘This reunion was 
the first general recognition of the debt 
the present owes to the past. It was the 
first effort to show the extent to which 
later development has been inspired and 
made possible by the freedom to think 
and work claimed in that earlier time by 
women like Lucretia Mott, Lucy Stone, 
Mrs. Stanton, and many others whose 
names stand as symbols of noble service 
for the race. To those who looked at the 
reunion from this point of view it could 
not fail of inspiration.” 

Mrs. Stanton says in conclusion: ‘The 
birthday celebration was to me more than 
a beautiful pageant; more than a personal 
tribute. It was the dawn of a new day 
for the Mothers of the Race. The har- 
monious coéperation of so many different 
organizations with divers interests and 
opinions in one grand jubilee was indeed 
a heavenly vision of peace and hope; a 
prophecy that with the exaltation of 
Womanhood would come new Life, Light, 
and Liberty to all mankind.” so iB. B. 


Sl 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

The Methodists have eight deaconess 
homes in India and Malaysia, one in 
China, and one in Africa. 

“Hawaii’s Story by Hawaii's Queen” is 
the title of the book written by ex-Queen 
Liliuokalani, and soon to be published by 
Lee & Shepard. 

One of Queen Victoria’s dogs lately 
appeared in public without the muzzle 
required by law. The magistrate fined 
the royal owner five shillings, as he would 
have fined any of her subjects. 

The Woman’s Union Missionary Society 
lately celebrated its 37th anniversary in 
New York City. Miss Grace R. Ward, of 
India, said that only those who had no 
practical experience of the religion of the 
Hindoos could admire it. Mrs. Mott said 
there were many sects in India, but, asa 
Hindoo had assured her, they were all 
agreed on two points —the sanctity of cows 
and the depravity of women. 

Leominster sent a good contribution 
of pretty things to the Suffrage Bazar, 
and Mrs. Frances H. Drake, who is over 
eighty, went around and secured gifts of 
both goods and money, including a dollar 
apiece from Mrs. Geo. F. Colburn and 
Miss Nellie Colburn. Mrs. Drake herself 
contributed, besides money, several vol- 
umes of the Liberty Bell. Nearly every- 
thing sent from Leominster was sold. 





For thirty-two years Miss Emma An- 
nable worked as bookkeeper and account- 
ant in the office of the Salem (Mass.) 
Gazette. When in her seventeenth year, 
or in February, 1866, she went to the office 
of the Salem Gazette, and learned to set 
type, but she was soon taken by the pro- 
prietors into the counting-room, and 
given full charge of the books, a position 
which she held almost to the date of her 
death, which recently occurred. 


The Humane Society of England has 
awarded a medal to Miss Emma Hutton 
for saving her little niece from drowning 
in a well. Miss Hutton climbed down the 
side of the well, which was ten feet deep, 
but was unable to get back with the child. 
As no one was within calling distance, 
she was obliged to stand for hours in five 
feet of ice-cold water with the little girl 
on her shoulders. When rescued she at 
once became unconscious, and remained 
so for thirteen hours. Miss Hutton is 
only eighteen. 





Hoon’s Pris are the only pills to take 
with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Easy, efficient. 


25e. 





STATE OF Onio, City oF ToLEDo, 
Lucas County, } oe 

FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he 
is the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
CuEeney & Co., doing business in the Cit 
of Toledo, County and State aforesaid, 
and that said firm will pay the sum of 
ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for each and 
every case of CATARRH that cannot be 
cured by the use of HALL’s CATARRH 
CURE, FRANK J. CHENEY. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in 
my presence, this 6th day of December, 
A. D. 1886. 


onat A. W. GLEASON, 
ee Notary Public, 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Send for testi- 
monials free. 

F. J. Cueney & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, Tic. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 














CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
OUR JUNIORS. 


[Special premium to the Junior readers of 
the Woman’s JourNAL. The closing volume 
of the famous series of the ‘‘Five Little Pep- 
per Books,”’ by Margaret Sidney, is the story 
of Phronsie, recently published. This book, 
or any other one of the series, will be given 
for a club of 2 new subscribers at $2.00 each. 
The entire set of four volumes—“Five Little 
Peppers and How they Grew,” ‘‘Five Little 
Peppers Midway,” “Five Little Peppers 
Grown Up,” and “Phronsie Pepper’’—will 
be given for a club of 7 new subscribers at 
$1.50 each. Price of each volume, $1.50.] 


——- om 


A CHILDREN’S BUILDING. 





At the great trans-Mississippi fair to be 
held at Omaha, Neb., next summer, it is 
proposed to have a children’s building. 
It will be built with funds raised by the 
school children of the trans-Mississippi 
country, under a plan put in operation by 
the woman’s board of the exposition. 
The plans provide for a large assembly- 
room, where methods of instruction in 
language, numbers, and kindergarten work 
will be demonstrated in classes of boys 
and girls; a creche where children may be 
left to be cared for and entertained while 
their parents visit the exposition; and a 
restaurant, where the best food will be 
carefully cooked and daintily served at 
the lowest possible price. There will also 
be reception-rooms, and every toy, game 
or entertainment ever invented for the 
delight of children will be found in this 
building. 


A LIVE VALENTINE. 


BY CORA E, HARRIS, 


One afternoon in the early winter, as it 
was beginning to grow dark, Eloise and 
her little brother Raymond stood near 
the kitchen window watching the large 
feathery snowflakes fall softly down to the 
ground. 

“Oh, look! what is that?’ exclaimed 
the children both at once as something 
much larger than any snowflake, although 
quite as white, floated past the window 
and into the woodhouse. The children 
called to mamma, and together they softly 
opened the door which led from the 
kitchen to the woodshed, and there, 
perched on the high woodpile, they saw a 
beautiful white bird. 

“It must be a fantail pigeon,’’ said 
mamma, “its tail is so broad and large; 
and probably it flew in here to wait until 
the storm is over.”’ 

“Let’s keep it!’ cried Raymond. 

“You may feed it,” said mamma, ‘and 
possibly it will choose to stay; and if so, 
perhaps grandpa will build it a little house 
when he has time.” 

‘*Let’s call him Snowflake,”’ said Eloise; 
and all agreed that that would be just the 
right name. 

When the evening lamp was lighted, 
grandpa, who had meanwhile heard all 
about the newcomer, took the two chil- 
dren on his knee and told them the old, 
old story of Noah and the dove; and when 
it was finished they all went out into the 
woodhouse, where they found the pigeon 
sitting on a high pole with his head tucked 
under his wing, fast asleep. So they tip- 
toed back again and were soon fast asleep 
too. 

Every one was very kind to Snowflake, 
and after awhile he grew so tame that 
when the kitchen door was open he would 
fly into the room from the woodshed, But 
the funniest sight was to see him take a 
bath in the tin basin that stood on a little 
bench in the yard just outside the wood- 
house. Eloise or Raymond would fill the 
dish each morning with warm water, and 
then Snowflake would splash and spatter 
the water about, tossing the drops from 
his beak over his back and shaking them 
in a shining spray from his tail. 

Grandpa soon found time to build the 
little house and place inside of it a small 
box lined with wool, for the days were 
growing colder, and Snowflake needed a 
warmer place to sleep. 

Thanksgiving and Christmas came and 
went, and at last it was February, when 





one day papa and mamma came home 
from a visit to Aunt Mary’s. Aunt Mary 
always sent the children a present when 
she had an opportunity, and this time it 
was a box which excited their curiosity 
very much. The cover was tied on tightly 
and had many tiny holes pricked in it. 
Eloise untied the cover and lifted it up 
just far enough to peepin. What did she 
see! Two bright little eyes looked out at 
her, and a blue ribbon around the soft 
white neck of a beautiful pigeon held a 
tiny letter. 

“Another pigeon!” cried Eloise, dancing 
in glee while mamma gently lifted the 
lovely bird from the box and read the 
letter. ‘‘A valentine for Eloise, Raymond 
and Snowflake, from Aunt Mary.”’ 

They decided to name this pigeon Val- 
entine, and could scarcely wait to present 
her to Snowflake. The pigeons eyed each 
other sharply for a time, but at night, 
when the children climbed the ladder to 
look into the little pigeon house, they 
found the two birds sitting close beside 
each other and talking sweetly together. 
So the children felt sure that Snowflake 
loved his valentine, and they were very 
glad.— Kindergarten Review. 


—>—°--— 


HUMOROUS. 


A little Rochester girl drew a dog and 
cat on her slate, and said to her mother, 
“A cat ought n’t to have but four legs; 
but I drew her with six, so she could run 
away from the dog.” 


A little boy spent the day in the country 
at his grandmother's. Such a good time 
as he had, running and racing, and s out- 
ing for all he was worth! At last night 
came, and, tired and sleepy, the little bo 
sought repose. ‘‘Oh, grandma!” he cried, 
as he kissed her good-night, ‘‘now I know 
what a hollerday really and truly is, for 
I’ve hollered all day long!’’ 


“T never heard of but one perfect boy,” 
said Johnnie, pensively, as he sat in the 
corner doing penance. 

‘And who was that?” asked mamma. 

‘“‘Papa—when he was little,” was the 
answer; and silence reigned for the space 
of five minutes. 


At a recent visit of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales to the dairy department 
of a London exhibition the Princess re- 
marked to the manager of the depart- 
ment: ‘I have always heard that the best 
butter in England comes from Denmark; 
is that true?’’ The manager hesitated a 
moment and then said: ‘No, your royal 
highness; Denmark sends us the best 
princesses, but Devonshire the best but- 
ter.’ 


— — — — 


EDUCATIONAL, 


hauncy-Hall 
School... ¢* 
458 BOYLSTON ST. 

















Second half year begins January 31. 
Grammar and High School grades. 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


284 DARTMOUTH ST. 


Taylor, De Meritte and Hagar. 





s Oct. 6. Cc \e 
SCHOOL OF rterature, Sscar Fay 
EXPRESSION ressien, etc, 'S. s° 1 54 

Php. Children’s classes, 


Miss Foye. Clergymen, Binney Gunnison, . 
Reading as a Fine Art, Mrs. Anna Baright Curry 
and others. Kegular courses and special classes, 1 
to fi Sapee a week. Address or call for circulars, 
458 Boylston Street, Boston. 

Prof. J. W. CHURCHILL will open a course 
for the School Library. 





Faelten 
Pianoforte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN, 
Director. 








Superior Instruction for 


Children and Adults. 


In addition to the regular courses in 
Pianoforte, attention is called to the fol- 
lowing SPECIAL FEATURES of the School: 

Classes in Fundamental Training and 
Theory Classes in Hand Culture and 
Pianoforte Technics. Classes in Sight 
Playing, Ear Training, Analyzing and Me- 
morizing., Classes in Ensemble Playing. 
Classes for Training of Teachers of Music. 


Prospectus mailed Free on application. 


STEINERT HALL, Boylston & Carver Sts. 





WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SwartTumorg, 

PENN. Opened gth month, 4th, i Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive grout, 
buildings. machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES Dg 
GARMO Ph. D.. President. 7 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 Nesth Traneytregio * 
Girls’ Classical School. ¢; peasber sand,” th 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women. Special 
courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accommodations for boarding 
pupils. Send for catalogue. 
THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 

MAY WRIGHT SEWALL. Principal. 





SOME OF 


LEE and SHEPARD’S 
soe «6% 
Publications 


The District School as it Was. 
By Wanna E. Burton. New Edition, Edited by 
lifton Johnson. With illustrations. Cloth, $1.25. 
Dreams in Homespun. 

By SAM WALTER Foss. This book comprises 229 
pages, is beautifully bound, with an artistically 
designed cover. Cloth, gilt top, boxed, $1.50. 

The Spinning-Wheel at Rest. 


Poems by Epwarp Avcustus Jenks. Fifty 
illustrations, with portrait of author. Cloth, 
beveled edges, $1.50. 

The Genesis of Shakespeare's Art. 
A Study of His Sonnets and Poems. By EDWIN 
AMES DUNNING. With an editorial preface by 
Mr. A. W. Stevens. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 
Modes of Motion. 


Mechanical Copengtions of Physical Phenomena. 
y Prof. A. E. Do_pear, Tufts College, author 
of “Matter, Ether, and Motion,” etc. Illustrated. 
75 cents. 
Beside Old Hearthstones. 

Being the second volume of Footprints of the Patri- 
ots. By ABRAM ENGLISH Brown, author of 
“ Beneath Old Rooftrees,” etc. Illustrated. $1.50. 

On Plymouth Rock. 


By Col. SamuEL ApAMs Drake, author of 
‘Watch Fires of ’76,” “Our Colonial Homes,” 
etc. Illustrated. 60 cents. 


Stories of the American Revolution. 
By Everett IT. TomLiInson. Illustrated. Boards, 
30 cents, wef; cloth, $1.00. 
Her Place in the World. 
By AMANDA M. DouG tas. Cloth, $1.50. 
A story of absorbing interest, and one that will be 
an inspiration and help to young women. 
Dorothy Draycott’s To-morrows. 
By VirGinia F. Townsenp, author of “ Darryl 
Gap,” “ Only Girls,” etc. Cloth, $1.50. 
Captain Molly. A Love Story, 
By Mary A. Denison, author of ** That Husband 
of Mine,” ** That Wife of Mine,” etc. Cloth, $1.00. 
At the Front. 


Being the fifth volume in The Blue and Gray—On 
Land Series. By Oviver Optic. Illustrated. 
Blue and gray cloth, gold dies, $1.50. 


Pacific Shores; 


Or, Adventures in Eastern Seas. Being the twelfth 
and last volume of the A//-Over-the-World 
ives. By Ouiver Optic. Illustrated. Bound 
in gold and colors, $1.25. 


Guarding the Border; 

Or, the Boye of the Great Lakes. Being the fifth 
volume of The War of 1812 Series. By Kvenstt 
T. Tomuinson. Illustrated. $1.50. 

An Oregon Boyhood. 


By Rev. Louis ALBERT BANks. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


Illustrated 


Queer Janet. 


By Gaace Le Baron, author of “ The Rosebud 
lub.” Illustrated. Cloth, 75 cents. 


The Happy Six. 


Boing the third volume of The Silver Gate Series. 
By PENN SHIRLEY. Illustrated. Cloth, 75 cents. 


*," Send for our Illustrated Catalogue free. 
LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 








Time is Money 
* SAVE IT & 


——BY TAKING THE; 


Union Pacific. 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD'S PICTORIAL LINE. 


‘The Overland Limited.” 


Buffet, Library and Smoking Cars, Pullman 
Palace Sleepers, Pullman Dining Cars, Pull- 
man Tourist Sleepers, Free Reclining Chair 
Cars and Modern Day Coaches to Denver 
Salt Lake, Butte, Portland, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 














All trains equipped with 


PINTSCH LIGHT 
AND: 


STEAM HEAT. 
Send for a Union Pacific Folder. 


R. TENBROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, New York City. 

















E. DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 
General Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Agent. 
OMAHA, NgB. 





HOOSAO 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD TonnzL 


ROUTE. 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Bostor for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 A. M. Accommodation 
for Troy and Albany, 300 P.M. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago an St: Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.} 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, §.00, 5.10 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 110.00 A. M.; 12.45 
1.50, 3.05, 15.10, t7.10, 8.30, t10.15 P.M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4-00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30» 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; ‘1.10. 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

“For Ayer only. 

tStop at West Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger sta- 
tion ticket office, Spasswar, Pisses, ton, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pas. Agt. 
Nov. 15, 1897. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 

kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 
Leaflet Department, M. W. S. A., 3 Park St. 
Boston, Mass. 
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The Woman's Journal. 





BOSTON, FEBRUARY 12, 159s. 








Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If aperson orders his paper discontinued | 


he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 


continue to send it until payment is made, and | 


collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person whotakesa paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 


another's, or whether he has subscribed or not— | 


as responsible for the payment. 








This number of the Woman's JouRNAL is 
sent to a number of persons not on its sub- 
scription list to give them opportunity to 
learn its merits and to become subscribers 
See prospectus on page 2 for club rates and 
premiums. 
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AGENTS WANTED. 





Agents wanted to take subscriptions for 
the Woman's JouRNAL. Read the prospectus 
on page 2 and address Dept. A. Woman's 
JOURNAL. 





COMING CONVENTIONS. 


National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation Convention, Washington, D. C., 
Feb. 14-19, 1805. 

The Woman’s National Press Association, 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 17, 18. 

International Kindergarten Union, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Feb. 18-19. 

Daughters of the American Revolution, 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 21-26. 

National Congress Daughters of the Revo- 
lution, Baltimore, Md., Feb. 22. 


PROGRESS OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

Women have secured equal political 
rights with men in Wyoming, since 1869; 
in Colorado, since 1893; in Utah, since 
1896; in Idaho, since 1897. 

Sixty years ago, women could not vote 
anywhere. In 1845, Kentucky gave school 
suffrage to widows. In 1861, Kansas gave 
it to all women. In 1869, England gave 
municipal suffrage to single women and 
widows, and Wyoming gave full suffrage 
to all women. School suffrage was granted 
in 1875 by Michigan and Minnesota, in 
1876 by Colorado, in 1878 by New Hamp- 
shire and Oregon, in 1879 by Massachu- 
setts, in 1880 by New York and Vermont. 
In 1881, municipal suffrage was extended 
to the single women and widows of Scot- 
land. Nebraska gave school suffrage in 
1883, and Wisconsin in 1885. In 1886, 
school suffrage was given in Washington, 
and municipal suffrage to single women 
and widows in New Brunswick and On- 
tario. In 1887, municipal suffrage was 
extended to all women in Kansas, and 
school suffrage in North and South 
Dakota, Montana, Arizona, and New 
Jersey. In the same year Montana also 
gave tax-payiag women a vote on all ques- 
tions submitted to taxpayers. In 1891, 
school suffrage was granted in Illinois. 
In 1892 municipal suffrage was extended 
to single women and widows in the 
Province of Quebec. In 1893, school suf- 
frage was granted in Connecticut, and full 
suffrage in Colorado and New Zealand. In 
1894, school suffrage was granted in Ohio, 
a limited municipal suffrage in lowa, and 
parish and district suffrage in England to 
women both married and single. In 1895, 
full suffrage was granted in Australia to 
women both married and single. In 1896 
full suffrage was established by Utah and 
Idaho. In 1897 equal suffrage amend- 
ments were submitted in North Dakota 
and Washington, and will be voted upon 
next fall in those States. 
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THE FOUR FREE STATES FOR WOMEN. 








Four great States, containing an area of 
391,000 square miles, forty-five times the 
size of Massachusetts, have extended full 
suffrage and equal political rights to 
women. These States have a population 
of eight hundred thousand. They are 
represented in Congress by eight U. 5. 
Senators and seven Representatives, and 
are growing in numbers and wealth with 
a rapidity unknown in New England. 
And yet our opponents in and out of the 
Massachusetts Legislature declare that 
woman suffrage is ‘dying out,’ because 
Mrs. Gilman, of Cambridge, objects to 
serving as governor or mayor, and Mrs. 
Smythe, of Andover, reports only a few 
women voters in her town for school com- 
mittee. 

From each of the four equal suffrage 
States comes testimony from the highest 
sources to the good results. In Denver, 
as in Boston, the best neighborhoods roll 
up the largest woman vote, while the 
women of the slums are inert and indiffer- 
ent. Our opponents say that ‘‘bad women 
will vote.”’ But in Boston, in 18 years, 
so far as is known, not a single bad wo- 
man has voted. Wyoming has had full 
woman suffrage since 1869. The three 
adjoining States have been partially set- 
tled by former residents of Wyoming, 
familiar with its benefits, and they have 


been a unit in support of -woman suffrage, 
contributing greatly to its adoption. 


H. B. B. 
_—— me —_——— 


COLORADO GOVERNOR FOR SUFFRAGE. 





Governor Adams, of Colorado, has re- 
| ceived so many inquiries about equal suf- 
| frage that he has prepared a circular letter 
in answer, as follows: 


| When the question was submitted in 
Colorado, I supported and voted for the 
proposition as a question of abstract 
| right, as every fair man must admit, when 
| the question comes to him, that a woman 
| has the same right of suffrage as a man. 
| In advocating suffrage you need no plat- 
| form but right and justice; those who 
will not accept it upon that ground will 
not be persuaded though one rose from 
the dead! 

I will, however, add that not even the 
most virulent enemy of woman suffrage 
can prove that any harm has come from 
the experiment. The test in Colorado is 
still too new to expect a unanimous ver- 
dict, yet all fair-minded observers are 
justified in predicting a higher standard 
of moral and of political life as a result 
of woman suffrage. 


-_-- 


BOSTON SCHUOL SUFFRAGE A SUCCESS. 





Within the past sixty days, the women 
voters of Boston elected five out of the 
eight candidates for school committee, 
thereby enabling the Republicans to con- 
trol that branch of the city government. 
But for the 5,721 women voters, not one of 
the five would have been elected. For ten 
years past the women voters have in most 
cases had the balance of power. And it 
is worthy of notice that the members 
whose acts have aroused public criticism 
are without a single exception the men 
whom the women did not nominate or 
help to elect. H. B. B. 
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SUFFRAGE AND OFFICE-HOLDING. 





At the recent hearing on Woman Suf- 
frage, Mrs. Arthur D. Gilman, of Radcliffe 
College, said: *‘ With suffrage must in- 
evitably come the holding of office. We 
must be mayors, and senators, and gov- 
ernors; and then who will take care of 
our homes and children?” 

Did Mrs. Gilman ever know a man to be 
made a mayor, a senator, or a governor 
without his own consent? A man whose 
business duties are incompatible with the 
cares of oftice does not become a candi- 
date. A woman would be no more com- 
pelled to be a senator because she had full 
suffrage, or a mayor because she had 
municipal suffrage, than she is now com- 
pelled to become a member of the school 
board because she has the school vote. 

It is reasonable to suppose that the 
mother of a young family would have 
common sense enough not to become a 
candidate for an arduous public office, or 
that her fellow citizens would have com- 
mon sense enough not to elect her if she 
did. But there are always some women 
whose children are grown up and married, 
and who are able to devote a good deal 
of time to public work if they wish, with- 
out detriment to their homes. Many such 
women are holding oftice acceptably al- 
ready; and several of them are remon 
strants. 

Those estimable ladies who fear that if 
women could vote they would be torn 
from their homes and installed in guber- 
natorial chairs against their will, should 
take comfort from a little story that is 
now going the rounds of the papers. 
The governor of a Southern State, a man 
not noted for piety, met an old negro who 
was a strong believer in the doctrine of 
election and predestination. The gov- 
ernor asked him if he thought that he 
(the governor) was elected to be saved. 
The old man answered cautiously, ‘‘Well, 
sah, I neber heard yet of any man being 
elected dat wasn’t a candidate!’ 

Mrs. Gilman told of a distinguished man 
who met a pretty child on Boston Com- 
mon, and asked the nurse, ‘*‘Whose child 
is that?’’ The nurse answered: ‘Why, sir, 
it is your own; and I live in your bouse 
and take care of it!’ Mrs, Gilman asked, 
‘*Will it be possible, when women vote, 
for some woman to meet her own child on 
the Common and not recognize it?’ Those 
stories of exceeding absent-mindedness 
are oftener told of some profound scholar 
than of the statesman, who has to culti- 
vate the gift of remembering faces. The 
alleged incident therefore is not so much 
an argument against letting young women 
vote as against letting them go to Rad- 
cliffe College, and immerse themselves in 
Greek and Hebrew. Thirty years ago it 
would have served very prettily to adorn 
an address against collegiate education 
for girls. A. & Be 

— wee ——— 

MALE SUFFRAGE CLASS LEGISLATION. 

Charles McKenzie, of New York, in a 
recent interview reported by the New 
York Tribune, says: 

The elective franchise should be con- 
ferred by reasonable and just rules, and 
not merely by arbitrary laws. There is 
no difference in the allegiance that a man 
owes to the general government from that 





which is exacted from a woman, It would 
be ridiculous to say that red-headed men 
should vote, and that black-haired men 
should not vote, and yet this is no more 
absurd than to say that a man should vote 
and a woman should not. The color of 
the hair is an accident of birth; so is the 
distinction of sex. We hear declamation 
against class legislation everywhere, and 
we wonder why class legislation is any 
more objectionable than sex legislation. 
There are, manifestly, only two qualifica- 
tions that should determine the right to 
vote—intelligence and virtue. The prin- 
cipal objections to the extension of the 
elective franchise to woman are based on 
the claim that it would remove her from 
her proper sphere, and that it would tend 
to degrade her by contact with things 
immoral and impure; good is not compe- 
tent to contend with evil; the good will 
not overcome the evil, but the evil will 
overcome the good. This argument is 
a striking of the white flag of truth, vir- 
tue, and justice before the black flag of 
political piracy. Ninety years ago wom- 
an’s sphere was limited to the home, the 
church, and a few occupations outside. 
To-day there is not a legitimate business 
in the United States that does not number 
women in some of its many departments. 
Is it possible that the opponents of woman 
suffrage are waiting until women go 
generally into the business of keeping 
saloons and running gambling - houses, 
before considering them competent to vote 
in matters of civil government? All po- 
litical parties concede that two dangers 
threaten the elective franchise; one, the 
ignorant foreign vote; the other, the cor- 
ruption of the ballot by bribery, coercion, 
and other destructive methods, Surely, 
an antidote for these would be the exer- 
cise of the franchise by intelligent Amer- 
ican-born women, The survival of the 
fittest can only be found in a contest 
where there is a fair field and no favor. 
Throw open the franchise to the good and 
the bad of both sexes, and in the end 
there will be a survival of the fittest. 


AN ILLITERATE REMONSTRANT. 





The following brief note speaks for 
itself: 


Please do not send any more of the W. 
S. A. litterature (sic) to Miss She 
is not in sympathy with the suffrage 
movement, and only registered in 1895 to 
vote against it. She is a member of the 
Anti-Suffrage Society. 

— Monadnock St., Dorchester. 


———_ 


“TOO EMOTIONAL.” 
Mrs. A. J. George, of Brookline, at the 
hearing on suffrage, said, ‘‘Women are 
too emotional to vote.’’ Those who take 
this view should ponder the following 
despatch from Paris: 
Paris, Jan. 23.—It is agreed on all sides 
that Saturday’s scene in the Chamber of 
Deputies was almost without precedent, 
except the recent disturbances in the 
Austrian Reichsrath. Curiously enough, 
Count Badeni (former Austrian premier) 
witnessed it. He must have felt quite at 
home. 
After the Chamber was cleared, 125 torn 
off neckties were picked up, together with 
many coats that had been torn by Depu- 
ties from one another’s shoulders. M 
Clovis Hugues, one of the Deputies for 
the Department of the Seine, had a door 
slammed on his fingers, which were so 
mutilated that he is now in the hands of 
a surgeon. ° 
The scene of fighting around the trib- 
une was unparalleled. Count de Bernis is 
a retired cavalry officer, and has the 
rough manners of the bull-fighting town 
of Nimes, where he will be a can idate at 
the next elections. M. Joures is thick- 
set, fiorid and hairy. M. Gerault-Richard 
is mild-looking. The latter was hustled 
and knocked about like a football in his 
attempt to deal Count de Bernis a blow. 
Some eighty Deputies were in the fight. 
Coats were torn to tatters, and cravats 
were seized in the attempts to choke 
opponents. During a lull in the fight 
M. Gerault-Richard was seen in tatters, 
his cravat torn off and his shirt-front torn 
open, while his sympathizers were patting 
him on the back, 
Suddenly Count de Bernis bounded up 
the stairs of the tribune on all fours, like 
an animal, dealt M. Jaures a heavy blow 
on the back of the head and kicked him 
on the legs. M. Jaures was knocked over, 
and stumbled down the steps. Picking 
himself up he saw Count de Bernis mak- 
ing off with a crowd of Deputies, while 
the remainder of the House hooted him, 
crying ‘“‘coward!”’ and “traitor!” M. 
Jaures threw a knotted handkerchief 
after him. Count de Bernis seemed par- 
alyzed, and the House cheered M. Jaures, 
while a body of Socialists made another 
rush at Count de Bernis, and the mélée 
was renewed as furiously as before. 

M. Brisson, president of the Chamber, 
finding it hopeless to restore order, de- 
parted, and the military entered at the 
request, it is said, of a questor, who 
feared loss of life if the scenes were 
continued. It seems that Count de Ber- 
nis had provoked the animosity of the 
Socialists at a previous sitting by accus- 
ing them of being in the pay of the Drey- 
fus syndicate. Several members of the 
Right have asked the Socialists to let the 
matter drop, on the ground that Count 
de Bernis was not in his usual state. 

The humorous element of this disgrace- 
ful scene was supplied by the Mussulman 
Deputy, M. Grenier, who, during the atti- 
tude of prayer he assumed in the height 
of the fighting, helplessly waved his 
white burnous, giving the effect of a 
huge white duck flapping the water 
with its wings. 


Which of the many women’s clubs and 
societies in Massachusetts ever present- 














ed a scene like this? A, & & 


MASSACHUSETTS PLAN OF WORK. 


The Massachusetts W. S. A., at its an- 
nual meeting on Jan. 26, adopted the fol- 
lowing plan of work for the coming year: 


1. To keep the local Leagues in closer 
touch with the State Association by send- 
ing to each auxiliary League a monthly 
letter giving information in regard to the 
work done and undertaken during the 
month, 

2. To recommend the Leagues to come 
into closer touch with one another by in- 
viting speakers from neighboring Leagues 
to address their meetings. This method 
has been followed with great success in 
Allegheny Co., N. Y. One local Suffrage 
League writes to another, asking it to send 
one of its members to present a paper on 
a given subject. The second League 
selects a woman who will do it credit. 
She brings new ideas to the League she 
visits, and takes new ideas home with 
her; and it is found that the presence of a 
speaker from another town increases the 
attendance and interest. 

3. To recommend the Leagues of each 
county to hold at least one county conven- 
tion during the year. 

To devote increased attention to press 
work, and recommend all the Leagues to 
make this a special feature. 

To appoint a committee of three on 
work and organization, with Mrs, Esther 
T. Boland as chairman; this committee to 
form new Leagues and strengthen the old 
ones, and to push the work generally. 
An appropriation of $25 was made them 
for postage, etc. This committee has 
power to add to its numbers. 

To establish a free lecture bureau, like 
that of the Kentucky Equal Rights Asso- 
ciation; i. e., to have a regular list of 
those persons who are willing to address 
parlor or public meetings on equal suf- 
frage, for their expenses; also of those 
who are willing to do so for a moderate 
compensation. Each League is requested 
to send in the names and addresses of 
any of its members who are willing to do 
this, and who are able to present the sub- 
ject acceptably. Let them be sent in 
without delay, as it is desired to have 
the list ready to mail to the Leagues as 
soon as possible. 

To recommend each League to appoint 
a local superintendent to codéperate with 
the State Superintendent of every depart- 
ment, press work, work among the young 
people, work among working women, and 
work in each of the different religious 
denominations. 

The usual lines of work will be con- 
tinued—the Fortnightlies, parlor meet- 
ings, distribution of literature, etc. In 
addition, a systematic effort will be made 
to enlist the young people. This work 
has now been made a department, with a 
superintendent who has been remarkably 
successful in enlisting the young people 
of her own locality. 


If this plan of work is faithfully and 
vigorously carried out during the coming 
year, it cannot fail to lead toa large in- 
crease in public sentiment in favor of 
equal rights. A. S. B. 
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WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 

The congress which convenes in Wash- 
ington, February 18 and 19, under the 
auspices of the Woman’s National Press 
Association, promises to be an occasion of 
great interest. There will be an address 
of welcome from the president of the 
Woman’s National Press Association, 
responses from State vice-presidents, re- 
ports from auxiliaries and addresses on 
special topics from well-known journalists 
and representative speakers. Among the 
topics to be discussed are the following: 
‘Practical Journalistic Work,’’ ‘‘Moral 
and Educational Value of Journalism,’ 
“The Graduation of a Newspaper Hack,” 
“The National Magazine,” “The Illus- 
trators Rank in Journalism,” ‘Can Jour- 
nalism Be Taught?” and “The Outcome of 
Press Congresses.’’ The courtesies ex- 
tended include a formal presentation of 
the congress to the President of the 
United States at the White House, a visit 
to the Congressional Library, the Cor- 
coran Art Gallery, to Arlington and Mount 
Vernon. Reduced rates have been secured 
on all railways and at Willard’s Hotel. 
All press clubs are requested to send 
representatives, and newspaper writers, 
authors and illustrators are cordially 
invited. 

The Woman’s Press Club of New York, 
Mrs. Jennie G. Croly president, will have 
a Valentine dinner the evening of Feb. 14. 
Original valentines will be contributed 
by the members. 

The broad and liberal constitution of 
the Illinois Woman’s Press Association 
is framed to admit women writers in all 
lines of literary work. Authors, scien- 
tists, musicians and artists meet upon a 
pleasant ground of mutual helpfulness. 
The reporter, the critic and the author 
of fiction are all represented in its mem- 
bership and in its list of officers. It was 
begun as an auxiliary of the Woman’s 
National Press Association founded at 
the New Orleans Exposition in 1885, and 
now has one hundred members. The 
organization has been uniformly pros- 
perous and harmonious. Most of its 
founders are on the roll yet, striving to 
aid struggling pen women in every avenue 
of work. The president, Mrs. John Moses, 








is one of the pioneer newspaper women 


of the United States. She was an editor 
in Illinois during the troublous time of 
the Civil War, when writing editorials 
had its terrors for the stoutest hearts, 
Her husband, the historian of Illinois, 
was editing a paper at Rockford. He was 
called to Springfield to become the private 
secretary of Gov. Yates. Mrs. Moses took 
up her husband’s journalistic work, ex. 
pecting to pursue it temporarily. She 
was so successful that she has continued 
in newspaper work ever since. At several 
important sessions of the Illinois Legis- 
lature she represented outside journals at 
the capital. Her dispatches gained her 
reputation for acuteness and tact. She 
has written poems, stories, and all the 
various sorts of ‘‘articles’’ which crowd a 
busy newspaper life. She is described by 
a writer in the Inter-Ocean as a living 
exemplification of the theory that work 
brightens life and keeps the heart young. 
She is a handsome woman with snow- 
white hair, a youthful face and animated 
manner. The association has many wom- 
en of note in its ranks. Among these are 
Elizabeth A. Reed, A. M., the author of 
“Hindoo and Persian Literature.”’ She 
is a member of the Royal Philosophical 
Association of Great Britain. Miss Joseph- 
ine Locke is supervisor of drawing in the 
public schools, and author of many articles 
upon artistic topics. 

The handsome new rooms recently 
opened by the New Orleans Press Club 
include a dainty parlor specially fitted up 
for the women of the press. The editor 
of ‘‘Woman’s Realm”’ in the N. O. States 
says: 

We have never heard of a woman’s par- 
lor before in a press club in the world, 
There may be one, but if so, it is safe to 
say that the New Orleans men scribblers 
never heard of it, and that the compli- 
ment they have extended to their women 
coworkers was suggested by their own 
chivalry. 

Let no one imagine that the women 
newspaper writers are to be limited to 
the use of this one parlor Net at all, 
the salon is as free to them, and the 
library, too, as to the men members. 
Indeed, in extending membership to the 
women of the press, it was offered freely, 
without any curtailing of the privileges 
of membership. This opening day of the 
Press Club marks an era in the woman’s 
world of our city. The men of a profes- 
sion that does much to formulate the 
thought of the world, by the invitation to 
the women of their profession to enter 
into their club life on terms of equality, 
say to the world, what iftrue of the New 
Orleans newspaper world, ‘‘We want 
women to work together on an equal 
footing. For the same work we get the 
same recognition and the same pay.” 

Mrs. Olive B. Lee, editor and publisher 
of The Period, 2 monthly magazine of 
Dallas, Tex., is candidate for postmistress 
of her city. She is backed by ex-Presi- 
dent Harrison, Gov. Tanner, of Illinois, 
Gov. Culberson, of Texas, Gov. Taylor, 
of Tennesseee, a number of Senators an 
Representatives, and many business men 
of Dallas. 

Kitishima Kata Hasche, or, as she is 
known to magazine readers, Otano Wat- 
anna, is a young Japanese woman living 
in Chicago. She was at one time in her 
newspaper career the only woman allowed 
to be present at the sessions of the British 
Council in Jamaica. F. M. A. 





HULL “SETTLEMENT” VERSUS ALDERMAN — 


The Chicago Northwestern Christian 





Advocate of Feb. 2 makes the following . 


statement concerning the municipal re- 
form led by Miss Addams: 


Miss Jane Addams is at the head of 
‘‘Hull House,” which is a *‘settlement’’ in 
a rough district in this city, anda shining 
light-house, in that its conductors aim to 
set worthy examples of better living be- 
fore people who are at a lowly social level. 
It is not easy to estimate the great good 
thus brought within the reach of young 
people in particular. Miss Addams seeks 
to lift the people, to neutralize the social 
conditions that degrade, and then to ex- 
tirpate the influences that keep people 
down. The lady and her helpers do not 
conduct an “asylum,” but they keep open 
hospitable doors, and welcome those 
whose confidence is won by genuine sym- 
pathy and earnest pers»nal help. Among 
the evil influences identified by these 
noble workers is ward politics. One em- 
bodiment of these is the alderman and his 
methods of procuring votes. His position 
in a ward makes him a personage and a 
power. He obtains work for some, he 
procures mayoral pardons for the bride- 
well convict, he gives a loafer a sinecure, 
and distributes personal favors in other 
related lines, in payment for political 
heeling. Alderman Powers has had the 
aldermanship for years, and therefore is 
the greatest human being in his ward. 
His methods are probably corrupt, our 
directer statement being withheld, lest 
we are called upon to prove it. Could we, 
the service would gratify and benefit the 
whole city. Powers gives money to sick 
families, he furnishes a “great feed” of 
turkey at Christmas, and fairly revels in 
profitable philanthropy. While he does 
many needed and enjoyable services, his 
gifts are small percentages of the profits 
and inadequate condonings of his saloon 
business, he being proprietor of several 
whiskey shops. While he provides a feast 
once a year, he lowers the average of the 





household menu three times three hun- 
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dred and sixty-five times in each year, the 
Christmas turkey being the one excep- 
tional adequate meal that wins the over- 
forgiving wife and mother in hundreds of 
homes defrauded by the sinister whiskey 
seller. The said alderman wishes election 
in April next, and Miss Addams is now 
telling thoughtless voters that a better 
man should be elected. The lady does 
not seek to ‘‘meddle in politics” when she 
discriminates among politicians of the 
baser sort. She simply insists that the 
success of such a man damns any city, 
and defiles and degrades young people 
whose fathers and voting brothers aid to 
perpetuate false standards of ‘‘success’’ in 
the minds of impressible people. If the 
election of an unsavory political brawler 
is possible even if he otherwise has a bad 
character, young people are taught to 
confuse moral distinctions and seek ‘‘suc- 
cess’ at any sacrifice of reputation and 
self-respect. Moreover, such a candidate 
enlists a large army of corrupted heelers 
who do more harm between elections, 
when distributed among the homes of the 
ward, than when actually on duty on elec- 
tion day. These evil missionaries per- 
petuate the reign of a corrupted dynasty 
and put good character and honest living 
at an enduring disadvantage. Miss Ad- 
dams seeks only to teach in the Nine- 
teenth Ward a gospel of good living, more 
honest ambitions, and more correct stand- 
ards of citizenship. Powers is very angry. 
We doubt not that if a man had led such 
a revolt against him, he would have had a 
knite between his ribs, or have gone to 
the morgue, long ago. We hope the 
ladies will shake the fellow from his foul 
roust. His record is bad and he does not 
lack like companionship. If he is ousted, 
some of the better wards will have reason 
tu hope for similar deliverance. We de- 
liberately declare that some reputable 
citizens save their individual money 
through the services of corrupt aldermen. 
If they wish to occupy an undue part of 
the public sidewalk in front of their stores, 
or need a railway side-track at the ex- 
pense of the public, or modification of 
large tax assessments which yet are be- 
low their just share, or wish some service 
which an honest alderman would scorn, 
they quietly pay the scamp and secure 
their illegal and unjust ends. This is con- 
strued into a slander upon good citizens, 
but it has the sad merit of being exactly 
true. We are told that such statements 
are ‘injuring Chicago.”’ If the evils did 
not abound, the sayings would be unneces- 
sary. Some reputable large firms in this 
city could not afford to have a list of their 
dealings with the council published. 
While they have pot robbed the city, 
they yet have added to the proofs that 
aldermen can be hired to give privileges 
to some firms which are denied tu others 
and are illegal unless given by the coun- 
cil for a price. Worse people argue that 
if an ordinance can be bought for a rela- 
tively safe project, the same process can 
be enlarged, until no ordinance is possi- 
ble without money. At the same time, 
we suggest that Chicage is not the only 
offender. Scores of cities and larger 
towns can tell the same story. Chicago 
may do wrong, but it also protests and 
may ultimately cure the evil. Open pro- 
test and discussion are conditions of 
reform. Miss Addams is doing a service 
to the: entire city, and she should be 
praised and sustained. 
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ARMENIAN BENEFIT CONCERT. 





The Armenian Benevolent Association 
will give a concert on Tuesday evening, 
Feb. 22, at Association Hall (Y. M. C. A., 
corner Boylston and Berkeley Streets), for 
which excellent artists have been secured. 
The Association has the commendable 
aims of caring for Armenian refugees; of 
providing for the members suitable head- 
quarters, including a reading room and a 
bureau of employment; of arranging lec- 
tures; entertainments and religious ser- 
vices, and of encouraging Armenians to 
become good citizens. The committee of 
arrangements are Miss C. Borden, Mrs. 
G. Gulbenkian, Mrs. M. Ateshian, Miss 
Alice Stone Blackwell and Mrs. O. Ate- 
shian. Theentire proceeds will go to the 
Association asit is in great need of funds. 
Tiekets can be secured at 170 Tremont 
Street, Steinert’s, Ivers & Pond Piano Co., 
Everett Piano Co., 181 Tremont Street, 
and at the hall. 


-_-- 


DIVORCE REFORM LEAGUE ADMITS 
WOMEN. 


AUBURNDALE, MaAss., FEB. 8, 1898. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

You will kindly permit, I know, a cor- 
rection of your first editorial note in the 
Woman’s Journal of Feb. 5. The Na- 
tional Divorce Reform League never ex- 
cluded women from membership. If you 
will turn to the Report for 1891, you 
will see that distinct official notice was 
then given “that women are eligible to 
membership and office in the League,”’ 
and the invitation to “both ladies and 
gentlemen’’ to become associate members 
has appeared in our reports for a longer 
time still. 

As a matter of fact women have been 
represented in both corporate and asso- 
ciate membership almost from the first. 
But many of our most generous contrib- 
utors prefer to leave the business of the 
League to men as their best representa- 
tives, as do many if not all our lady 
members. 

Your generous quotation from my own 
report, following the press accounts 
available at the time, is wholly given to 





the legislation of the year. Let me add, 
therefore, that the greater part of my 
report was taken up with the important 
phases of the present movement towards 
the home, which have taken much of our 
attention the last two years. These are 
such as the increasing study of the family 
and home as an institution; the home in 
the educational, industrial, political and 
philanthropic problems of the day; and 
the present opportunity of the church to 
develop the home as a factor in religious 
work. 

The steady increase of interest in these 
subjects among women is highly gratify- 
ing. SAMUEL W. DIKE, 
Cor. Sec. Nat. League for Protection of Family 
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FROM KINDERGARTEN TO ALUMNZ. 





Under the title of ‘‘Expression Versus 
Repression,’’ Miss Sara E. Wiltse writes 
in the February Kindergarten Review: 

Where the kindergarten has become a 
part of the public school system, the 
repression of the upper grades has made 
itself felt in the kindergarten, and not 
beneficially. The last half year in too 
many kindergartens has become a grind 
for primary school demands, and the kin- 
dergarten will’ have missed its chief 
opportunity and glory if it permits itself 
to be modified by the upper grades instead 
of modifying the upper grades so that 
there shall be no chasm between the two 
departments. ... We are learning that 
there is an ear hunger and an eye hunger 
as imperative as that for food, and we 
must look to it that lungs are not lost in 
our efforts to restrain voices. We are in 
some peril in certain quarters, of danger- 
ous repression of temper, crying, laugh- 
ing and other legitimate expressions of 
growing children. The feeling so checked 
takes its course in nervous disorders that 
no physician can cure, for child life will 
be expressed; and if we bar the natural 
channels that make for health and general 
ne the unnatural channels will be 
orced, 


Some day doctors and educators wil 
discover that the system of schools where 
no recess is permitted, or where only a 
“whispering recess” is granted, is calcu- 
lated to injure the growing children 
both physically and mentally; the oppor- 
tunity for expression afforded by a 
social recess outdoors, or in the room if 
the weather is inclement, is conducive to 
good lessons and good order. 

In a recent address from “The Edu- 
cator’s Point of View,’’ President Capen, 
of Tufts College, said: 

Our colleges have doubled in numbers 
within ten years, and the number of 
women who are getting ready for college 
is astonishing. When all the women who 
are now preparing for college are edu- 
cated and begin studying the social ques- 
tions of their time, what may we not hope 
for in the solution of the difficulties which 
now confront us? 

A young woman has been appointed as 
a teacher in the college at Asyoot, Egypt, 
where there are over four hundred native 
men and boys. This is said to have con- 
duced greatly to the enlightenment of 
Egyptian men on the subject of feminine 
intelligence. 

Miss Kate O. Peterson, of Radcliffe 
College, who won last commencement day 
the right to the degree of Ph. D. (which, 
however, Harvard does not yet confer 
upon women), recently visited in Cam- 
bridge. Thirty of her friends, therefore, 
all Radcliffe students who appreciate the 
honor that Miss Peterson has reflected on 
the college, gave her a supper in Vaughn 
House. The affair was most interesting, 
and each of the Daughters of Ann thor- 
oughly enjoyed herself. 

Professor Katharine Lee Bates, of the 
literature department of Wellesley Col- 
lege, is the author of a comprehensive 
work on ‘‘American Literature,’’ recently 
published by the Macmillan Company. 

The pass list for the most recent B. A. 
examination of the University of London 
is just issued. In the First Division 
fourteen women have passed and eleven 
men; in the Second Division fifty-eight 
women and seventy-one men. In the 
B. Sc. examination, two places out of 
thirty were gained by women in the First 
Division, and eleven out of sixty-eight in 
the Second Division. 

Miss Emily Penrose, the newly ap- 
pointed principal of Holloway College, 
England, may be said to have inherited 
her archeological tastes, for her father 
was the first director of the British Ar- 
chological School at Athens. In 1883 
Miss Penrose accompanied him to Greece, 
where he was carrying on excavations at 
the Temple of Jupiter Olympus; and 
again in 1887 she spent a year with him at 
Athens. Miss Penrose has an excellent 
acquaintance with modern languages, 
having studied French at Versailles, Ger- 
man at Dresden, and having paid several 
long visits to Italy. A travelling pur- 
sary, awarded her on leaving Oxford, 
permitted her to continue her studies in 
French and German museums. At Oxford 
her specialties were Greek and Latin- 
ancient history, philosophy, and archzol- 
ogy. Miss Penrose held a professorship 
in the first of these subjects at Bedford 
College while she was principal. F. M. A. 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
New York, Fes. ‘, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The regular monthly meeting of our 
league, held on Thursday evening, Feb. 
3, was addressed by Mr. Bolton Hall, a 
son of Dr. John Hall the well-known 
Presbyterian divine. Mr. Hall’s subject 
was “The Ballot and the Earth,” and in 
discussing it he urged that women should 
have equal rights with men, and then 
wove an ingenious argument for the pub- 
lic ownership of land and the single tax, 
of which he is an ardent champion. Re- 
marks were made by Rev. Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell, Miss Harriette A. Key- 
ser, Dr. Phebe J. B. Waite, and other 
members and guests. 

The February meeting of Sorosis was 
said to be the most largely attended reunion 
yet held by this popular club. It took 
place on Monday, Feb. 7, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria; the luncheon was served in the 
myrtle room, and the literary exercises 
took place in the beautiful Astor gallery. 
The president, Mrs. Mary Dame Hall, 
presided, and Mrs. Gertrude H. Tenney 
presented the subject for discussion: 
“Some interesting conditions that are 
marking the close of this century and 
shaping the destiny of the next.” 

After Mrs. Tenney’s statement, Mrs. 
Louise Downs read a remarkable paper 
recapitulating the discoveries in electric- 
ity, and in the physical world. She claimed 
that in another hundred years people 
would transmit thought without writ- 
ten or spoken words, telegraph without 
wires, and even photograph pictures that 
were plainly impressed on the minds of 
those who desired to have them repro. 
duced, Other papers were by Mesdames 
Stump, Bergholz, Ely, Kingman, and 
Rosenfeld. 

The League for Political Education, 
under the general direction of Miss Adele 
Fielde, holds meetings every morning 
at 509 Fifth Ave. In addition to excel- 
lent lessons in parliamentary procedure 
by Miss Fielde, a series of lectures by 
John Graham Brooks are delivered in 
Mendelssohn Hall, 119 West 40th Street. 

The Association of Collegiate Alumnze 
met in this city last week. Women grad- 
uates of all the leading universities were 
present, and topics of interest were <is- 
cussed after the annual breakfast. 

The Society for Political Study con- 
tinues to hold meetings at the Industrial 
Building, Lexington Avenue and 43d 
Street, on every Tuesday afternoon at 
three o’clock. The series of papers on 
our statesmen have reached the period 
just preceding the Civil War. The 
address next week will be on Charles 
Sumner, by Miss Ellen E. Miles. 

LILLic DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
210 West 59th Street. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


On February 23, a civil service examina- 
tion will be held to fill the place of assist- 
ant microscopist in the Department of 
Agriculture. This place may be filled by 
a woman. 

The report of the proceedings of the 
First National Congress of Mothers, con- 
tains the addresses delivered at the 
Congress held in Washington, D. C., Feb- 
ruary, 1897. It has reached a second edi- 
tion, and is sold in paper covers, 35 cents ; 
cloth bound, $1.15. 

Mrs. Eva Macdonald Valesh, of the 





New York Journal, addressed the Com- 


mittee on Labor of the Massachusetts 
Legislature last Wednesday, in regard to 
a bill relative to deductions from wages of 
weavers, and to prevent the imposition of 
fines. A large number of girls and wom- 
en are employed as weavers, and complain 
of unfair treatment under the present sys- 
tem. A special committee of women at- 
tended the hearing. 


Miss Annie Paulding Meade, daughter 
of the late Admiral Meade, has taken up 
her father’s lectures where he laid them 
down, and is arranging to give them. 
They are as follows: ‘‘The Caribbean 
Sea, the Mediterranean of Our Western 
World,” ‘A Winter Voyage Through the 
Straits of Magellan,” and “Commodore 
John Paul Jones, the Sponsor of the 
Stars and Stripes on the Ocean.” All 
these lectures are illustrated by fine stere- 
opticon views, many of them made from 
the admiral’s own collection of photo- 
graphs. 

A scheme for regulating vice in Omaha 
is broached by the Omaha Bee. It in- 
cludes the registration, assessment, and 
medical examination of prostitute wom- 
en, and is substantially the European sys- 
tem. It has been proven ineffectual 
wherever tried. If any doubt this, let 
them send to the office of the American 
Purity Alliance for evidence. But what- 
ever might be its good or evil results, it is 
not for one moment to be thought of that 
sinners of one sex should be thus hope- 
lessly degraded in order that sinners of 
the other sex might commit with safety 








STOVE POLISH 


MADE MARK REG C . . y 
———— 





SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 


Is larger in quantity and as much better 
in quality than any other as our old reli- 
able RISING SUN Stove Polish in cakes 
is better than any other dry polish. 





Ask for “RISING SUN” in cakes for general use, and for 


“SUN PASTE” for quick use, and don’t be fooled with any other. 








and without expusure the same offence.— 
Woman's Tribune. 


“Public Schools the Ruin of the 
Masses,”’ is the title of a letter addressed 
to The Laurel Democrat, by Francis P. 
Livezey, of Sykesville, Md. This belated 
survivor of a bygone age opposes free 
schools and compulsory education. He 
commends the Armenian refugees for their 
willingness to do housework, which he 
attributes to their lack of free school 
training, and says in conclusion: 

It remains for the people of the whole 
country to decide whether they will spur 
the masses on through a false educational 
system to Socialism and revolution, or 
whether they will divert them into those 
channels of useful industry which will 
make them contented and prosperous, 
and will make our country bloom and 
blossom as the rose. 

The legislative halls of Des Moines, 
Ia., have just been the scene of an ani- 
mated debate between the suffragists and 
anti-suffragists. Four hundred women 
appeared before the joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on Woman Suffrage on Thursday to 
debate the question of extending the right 
of suffrage to women. The suffragists 
were headed by Miss Mary G. Hay, of 
California, representing the National 
American Suffrage Association. Other 
speakers for the measure were Mrs. Mary 
Coggeshall, of Des Moines; Mrs. L. R. 
Wright, of Cedar Falls, and Mrs. J. H. 
Pursell, of Des Moines. The anti-suf- 
fragists were led by Mrs, J. G. Day, wife 
of ex-Chief Justice Day, of Des Moines, 
and she was supported by Miss Emelie 
Stowe and Mrs. H. A. Foster, of Des 
Moines. The debate was exciting. It is 
thought the House committee will favor 
woman suffrage. 
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TAKE THE 


NORWICH LINE 


INSIDE ROUTE, 








BOSTON, MASS., 
WORCESTER, “ 
GARDNER, “ 
WINCHENDON, « 


KEENE, 
NASHUA, “ 
MANCHESTER, as 
CONCORD, “ 


and New York. 


Train leaves Boston, Kneeland Street 
Station, New England R. R., 7.02 P. M. 
Train leaves Worcester, Union Station, 
New England R. R., 8.00 P. M., (Week 
Days Only), connecting at New London 
with steamer ‘‘ City of Lowell’ or ‘‘ City 
of Worcester,’’ due New York Pier, 40 
North River 7.00 A. M. 

Staterooms $1.00, $1.50 and $2.00, 
Cabin berths free. Meals a 1a carte. 


Tickets via Norwich Line are on 
sale at all principal ticket offices. 


Ask the ticket agent for information. 


W. R. BABCOCK, Gen’! Pass’r Agt., Boston. 














1442 TREMONT sT. 


Between ‘Temple Place 
and West St., is now 


Our Only Place of Business 


The 10 per Cent. Discount 
advertised last Saturday will 
be continued another week. 


MISS M. PF. FISK, 
144 TREMONT STREET. 
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PREPARE FOR SPRING. 
Don't let this season overtake you before 
you have attended to the important duty 
of purifying your blood with Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. By taking this medicine 
now you may save sickness that will mean 
time and money as well as suffering later 
on. Hoed’s Sarsaparilla will give you 
rich, red blood, good appetite, good 
digestion and a sound, healthy body. It 
is the greatest and best spring medicine 
because it is the One True Blood 
Purifier. Its unequalled record of 
marvellous cures has won for it the con- 
fidence of the whole people. 





AMUSEMENTS. 


sour: Lheatre. 


SQUARE 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 
Office 168 Tremont St. 


FALL AND WINTER SEASON. 


MONDAY. FEB. 14.—ONE WEEK. 


The Lost Paradise 


Evening Prices, agc. and soc. 
flatinee, all Seats,agc. Daily at2and8 P.M. 


Grand Opera House. 
GEO.W.MAGEE, - ~- Lessee and Manager 
WEEK COMMENCING FEB. 14, 


KELLY & MASON 
oilitn 


WHOIS WHO 


Even’gs at 8. Mats. Thurs. and Sat. at 2. 
Eve., 20€., 30C., §0C., 75¢. Mat., 20€., 30C., Soc. 














OF 


lowa Loan 
& Trust Co. 






INCORPORATED 1872. 
CAPITAL, - - $600,000 
une vided Earnings, 370,000 





you can safely invest your money at 
5 % in Bonds ot this Company, in 
amounts of $200, $300, $500, and $1000. 
Principal and Interest payable at Chem- 
ical National Bank, New York. 
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Call on, or address———————- 


WM. E. JENKS, 


31 Milk Street, - - Boston, Mass. 
ROOM 406. 


ART... 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Your attention is invited to 
our large collection of 


Photographs 


i 


Works of Art, 


Many of which are printed 
= in brown and gray 


CARBONETTE. 


Photograph Mounting and Picture Framing. 


Soule Photograph Co., 


338 Washington Street. 
One Flight 











How Women May Earn 
A Living 
One Hundred and Seventeen Ways 


A NEW BOOK. 
Price 50 Cents. 


This valuable book fills a long felt need 
as it fully describes one hundred and 
seventeen different ways by which wo- 
men, young, old, or middle-aged, situated 
inany State or Territory, may make 
money for themselves and families. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of money order. 


M. L. CONKLIN, 
28 New York Ave. - Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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A SEVENTEENTH-CENTUKY VALENTINE. 
Noririch-Town— February 14, 140. 





BY CLINTON SCULLARD. 





I know a lass in Norwich-town 
Heigh-ho! but my heart's merry: 

Yonder trips she a-wending down 

The little lane by the Rose and Crown, 
With lips as red as a berry. 


I know a lass in Norwich-town— 
Heigho! but my heart's jolly: 

Ever asmile and never a frown, 

And acry to Puritan Care—‘‘Go drown!” 
And a mock at melancholy. 


I know a lass in Norwich-town— 
Heigh-ho! but my heart's merry: 

Trustful eyes that are winsome brown, 

And feet as light as the thistle-down. 
And cheeks as pink as the cherry. 


I know a lass in Norwich-town— 
Heigh-ho! hut mu heart's jolly: 
Though I’ve a name of no renown, 
And she goes clad in a silken gown, 
I have won sweet Mistress lolly. 
—Harper's Bazar. 
— Oe 


WINGS. 


BY DANSKE DANDRIDGE. 





Shall we know in the hereafter 
All the reasons that are hid? 
Does the buttertiy remember 
What the caterpillar did? 
How he waited, toiled and suffered 
To become a chrysalid? 


When we creep so slowly upward ; 
When each day new burden brings; 

When we strive so hard to conquer 
Vexing sublunary things; 

When we wait and toil and suffer, 
We are working for our wings. 





ONE OF THE BLEST. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


Her face was beautiful with perfect calm, 
Peace sealed the brow, and peace the ten- 
der mouth, 
To wounded hearts hergentle gaze was balm, 
Her words like winds blown softly from 
the South. 


Her eyes were wells of lustre sweet and still, 
Sometimes you felt they mirrored hidden 
things 
You might not read, but only feel the thrill 
As if there flashed an angel's passing 
wings. 


And on that face shone always a white light, 
A soft transfigured splendor, till you 
thought 
Orly a glory fallen from the height 
Of heaven itself such lovely marvel 
wrought. 


Serene she went her way through grief and 
strife, 
Trouble was not trouble where her pres- 
ence came, 
She bore about with her a joy of life, 
Love burned within her breast a fragrant 
flame. 


You heard, while wondering how every loss 
She carried lightly as a bird half-lit, 

A gracious spirit say, There is no cross 
Where no self is to suffer under it. 


And you remembered that in ancient law 
By the broad arrow was the king’s tree 
known 
Through the dark forest, and believed you 
saw 
The Lord’s broad arrow mark her as his 
own. —Congregutionalist. 





For the Woman's Jonrnal. 


OUT OF DARKNESS. 


BY HELEN FRANCES HUNTINGTON. 

He was a slender, delicate little lad, 
barely six years old, the very flower of 
that most beautiful of all Oriental races, 
the Rajputs of India. His great flower- 
like eyes were black as the heart of night 
and limpid as pools of still water, but 
when he lifted the long curved lashes 
they had the pathetic, unseeing gaze of 
total blindness. When he had offered 
his daily petition to the temple gods, he 
went out softly into the sunlight of the 
open court. Presently strange voices 
floated in at the gate, and a man’s voice 
said, in broken Tamil: 

‘Little one, show us the road to Rhada’s 
Temple.” 

“TI cannot, Sahib,” the child answered 
in very good English, ‘for I am blind; 
but I will call the guru, and he will gladly 
show you.”’ 

“Blind!"’ said the lady, going over to 
him and looking down into the beautiful 
upturned face. “Oh, George, isn’t it 
pathetic!” 

“Quite blind? *’ George asked, incredu- 
lously. ‘Can’t you see me at all?” 

“No, Sahib, I cannot see you; but I feel 
your presence.” 

‘*Poor little soul!” 

“Oh, George, think of Tottie!’ the 
woman’s pitiful voice said. ‘Perhaps 
you could help him—you could, I’m sure.” 

‘I’m not at all sure,’’ George answered, 
dubiously. He put out his hand and 
touched the delicate little palm in the 
child’s lap. 

‘*Let me look at your eyes,”’ he said, re- 
assuringly. ‘‘I knew alittle lad once who 
was blind for a long while, and it please, 


| Goa to give him sight in time. Shveuld 
| you not like to see also?” 

“Yes, Sabib, but Rahma has told me 
that the gods have willed that I should 
not look upon the evils of the world; 
therefore they have withheld my sight.” 

**Poor little heathen!” Alice cried under 
her breath. She was thinking of her own 
little child, who was safely sheltered from 
the cruelties of superstition. 

Dr. Henderson looked closely into the 
dark, deep eyes, so strangely perfect in 
color and expression; but in a certain 
light he discovered a faint purple film, 
like the blurred re flection of the blue and 
red lights of the spectrum. He passed 
his hands rapidly back and forth before 
the child’s face, who made no sign, but 
continued to gaze straight ahead. 

“I may be able to help him,” he said, 
quietly. “But first [ must see his father. 
Where do you live, little one?” 

“Yonder, at the turn of the road, is the 
hut of Naethor the priest, who will guide 
you to my father’s house.” 

**There’s always some risk in tampering 
with purely native affairs,’ the doctor 
explained to his wife, as they walked 
down the dusty road toward Naethor’s 
hut. “Time was that it was all a man’s 
life was worth to talk to another man’s 
child.” 

‘The miserable heathen!’’ Alice said 
in tine scorn. ‘‘Just think, George, of 
that life for such a dear little fellow! 
Then think of Tottie, with all her advan- 
tages.”’ 

Henderson nodded. He was thinking 
of Tottie. 

Suliman Khan listened attentively to 
Henderson's rather eloquent explanation 
of the case. His surroundings bespoke 
luxury after the Aryan idea, and his 
speech betrayed a certain degree of erudi- 
tion and familiarity with cosmopolitan 
customs. But he did not agree with 
Henderson’s view of his son’s affliction. 

“Sahib, it is meant for a kindness, I 
know, and I thank you,’ he answered 
with inimitable courtesy. “But your 
estimation of conditions is mistaken; my 
son is not less fortunate than yourself. 
He is dedicated to the temple, and the 
thing you speak of cannot be.” 

‘*How cruel!’’ Alice gasped in amaze- 
ment. ‘Are you his father, and take no 
more interest in the child’s welfare? Think 
of all the poor little fellow will miss!” 

‘‘Madama, the gods will fitly recom- 
pense his loss,”’ 

“Oh, how utterly preposterous!” she 
answered, wrathfully, paying no heed to 
her husband’s warning looks. Her right- 
eous indignation overstepped the bounds 
of prudence, and she set forth her views 
of Aryan superstitions with unqualified 
frankness. 

Suliman made answer very calmly: 
‘*Madama, these things you will not com- 
prehend as we who have been well pre- 
pared for their acceptance by centuries 
of ethical training. You have your re- 
ligion and we have ours; God knows 
which is best, and He will judge between 
us. I wish you well, as you have wished 
my son,” 

Nothing further was said, for Hender- 
son knew the temper of Suliman’s class, 
having become wise in their ways by 
curious experience. 

On the way to the station he told his 
wife some queer little stories at which 
she shivered and wished herself well out 
of that God-forsaken district. They hailed 
from Bombay, which is a cosmopolitan 
city, and well-ordered in the main. Hen- 


vacation to tour about Central India with 
his wife, who took absorbing interest in 
all things native. It was on the home- 
ward stretch that they met Rahula Khan. 

The train was late that afternoon, and 
at the very last minute an interruption 
occurred. A woman ran out of the 
gathering dusk and intercepted Hender- 
son with an imploring, tearful little voice 
that went to his heart at once. 

‘‘Sahib,”’ she said, breathlessly, ‘I have 
brought my child to you. Do not be 
angry, I pray you, but take him with you. 
He is my son, Sahib, and I pray you to 
give him sight.” In her eagerness she 
let her veil fall away, disclosing a face as 
like the blind lad’s as possible; very small, 
childlike and innocent, and very beautiful. 
Her rank was apparent by her sumptuous 
garments and the true fire of the jewels 
that rose and fell on her heaving bosom. 

‘‘When I heard your voice from the 
zenana gardens, my heart almost broke 
with joy at the thought of what might 
be for my son. Suliman is a good man, 
but who can feel for a child as his mother? 
All my jewels will I give thee, Sahib, to 
restore my son’s sight.”’ 

There was no time for question or argu- 
ment; the engine whistled, and the guards 
were impatient to be off. Alice took the 
matter in her impetuous charge, and 
bundled both the strangers into her com- 
partment, leaving her husband to arrange 
matters with the guards, who paid no 
further heed than to exact an exorbitant 
price for the ticketless travellers. When 
they left the twinkling village lights be- 





derson had taken advantage of a brief | 





hind them, Alice fell into a cheerful, tri- | 


umphant mood, but Henderson, who knew 
something of the native grain, looked and 
felt very grave. 

“There'll be some embarrassing com- 
plications when Suliman Khan gets wind 
of this,”’ he said aside to his wife. ‘He'll 
bring up a charge of abduction, and the 
Lord only knows what.” 

“The outrageous old heathen!” Alice 
sniffed scornfully. ‘“‘The worst he can 
do will be to talk unpleasantly. When I 
think of the poor little fellow and his 
mother, my heart fairly aches. Why, if 
it were Tottie I'd face the whole world's 
displeasure to give her happiness; so 
would you.” 

“Yes. But if I cannot help the boy, 
which is uncertain, what then?”’ 

“I’m sure if any one in the world can 
help him, you are the one to do it,’’ she 
answered, convincingly, which left no 
more to be said on that subject. 

As soon as possible after his return 
to domesticity, Henderson called in the 
chief members of his profession for a con- 
sultation; which resulted in a unanimous 
verdict in favor of an operation. Hen- 
derson tried to impress the little mother 
with the enormous risk and seriousness 
of the undertaking, but she laid the mat- 
ter befure her tutelary gods with pathetic 
faith that precluded doubt, and waited 
cheerfully for the result. 

The little lad was not less confident 
than his mother; he lay awake all through 
the long, hot nights following the opera- 
tion; repeating the quaint little verses he 
had learned in the temple; and to all the 
anxious inquiry he replied, simply, ‘I'm 
better, Sahib;’’ or “The pain is less.” 

Then came that day of days when the 
bandage was to be removed. Rahula sat 
in a darkened chamber with his profes- 
sional friends about him, and his mother 
kneeling before him that he might tirst of 
all see her face. Henderson laid one hand 
on her shoulder. ‘Be very quiet,”’ he 
said under his breath. ‘tHe must not be 
excited in the least, you know.” 

She made no reply, but crushed the 
little hands against her bosom and waited 
breathlessly until Henderson reached over 
and loosed the bandage with trembling 
tingers. 

‘Now, little one, look up.” 

“Rahula,” she whispered, ‘“‘canst thou 
see thy mother, beloved?” 

He looked down at her and smiled a 
still, fleeting little smile, and touched 
her face as he was wont to do in his 
sightless days. 

“It is the same that I have dreamed of,”’ 
he whispered, ‘“‘but more beautiful. It 
will not fade as my dreams; will it, dear 
mother?” 

“No, darling, no. It will grow brighter 
and better all thy life long, and countless 
things far more beautiful will the gods 
reveal to thee, heart of my heart.’’ 

The wonder deepened in his eyes as 
great shadow-shapes dawned about him, 
throwing swiftly succeeding impressions 
on the subtle brain structure until then 
so faintly colored with the thin reflection 
of dreams. 

“Sahib, it will last, will it not?” the 
mother, asked pleadingly. 

‘‘We hope so. So far it is well with 
him; now much depends upon your skill 
and discretion, little lady; but remember, 
no tears!” he added, warningly, for he saw 
that she was dangerously near to breaking 
down, and Alice was already crying over 
the unconscious Tottie. 

Suliman Khan laid his grievances be- 
fore the oracles of the temple, but he 
could not patiently endure the enforced 
interval of waiting; therefore he set about 
to trace the flight of his wife and son, but 
nothing could be learned save that they 
had fled with the Sahib. He was not a 
generous man, therefore could not impute 
to Henderson anything approaching his 
real motive, which, in the face of existing 
circumstances, was not to be wondered at. 
No man takes away another man’s wife 
and child wishing to do him a service. 

He did not put the matter before the 
native authorities, because his soul thirst- 
ed for completer vengeance than the law 
prescribes in such cases. Every morning 
and evening he went to the station to in- 
quire of the guards concerning the matter, 
knowing that some time he should meet 
the right man; and one evening, two 
weeks after his loss, a native officer ac- 
cepted a bribe, and told him what he had 
learned from a fellow servant; which gave 
Suliman the desired clue. 

It is hard to find a man in the maze of a 
great city without knowing his name or 
profession; but Suliman was not easily 
discouraged; he had the instinctive pa- 
tience of his race, which stops at nothing 
short of attainment of its object. He 
trimmed and dyed his beard and put on 
the disguise of a Moslem merchant, and 
went through the city vending sandals 
so cheaply that the servants invited him 
into their masters’ houses and treated 
him well. 

He made a very thorough survey of the 
city, and took regular routes day by day, 





but for all that he did not find the house 
of hisenemy. But one day he met Hen- 
derson driving out, and followed him to 
his club, where he was not allowed to 
enter. Suliman retraced his steps and 
waited all day in the shade of the neigh- 
boring bazar till the carriage reappeared 
in the evening, when he followed to the 
little house on the outskirts of the city. 
He saw the Memsahib go down to the 
garden gate to meet him, with a little 
laughing child clinging to her skirts. 
That was all he cared to know. 

The next evening he came again, very 
weary and footsore, and when he had 
offered his wares he asked for shelter 
through the night, for the day was very 
far spent. Alice cheerfully took him in 
and fed him, and spread a pallet for him 
in the corner of the veranda. His clothes 
were dusty and worn with much travel; a 
curious little leathern pouch hung at his 
girdle, and though he sat perfectly still at 
his evening meal, it swung about softly. 

It had so bappened that Rahula had 
slept through the heat and glare of the 
day, and his patient little mother watched 
beside him in an upper chamber, so that 
neither appeared below; and Suliman 
made sure that some evil thing had be- 
fallen them; therefore he laid bis plans to 
avenge himself fitly upon his enemy. He 
watched the ayah and child furtively as 
they pottered about the compound in the 
soft dusk, and, when opportunity offered, 
gave to both a handful of delicately 
scented sweets, very daintily wrapped in 
cobweb tissues, that theF might not sus- 
pect its properties. 

At the turn of midnight, when all the 
house was still, he rose and went about 
the fulfilment of his designs. The lat- 
ticed window of Tottie’s room yielded to 
his light touch as he pushed it outward 
and entered with cat-like tread. When 
he returned, he carried in his arms a little 
white burden, and made his way, shadow- 
like, to the compound wall. There he 
paused with one foot on the rung of a 
rope ladder, for the opening of an upper 
window startled him. 

The eastern sky was filled with the pale 
luminousness of the rising moon, and its 
light revealed a little hand upraised to 
wards the starry sky. ‘Look, beloved,” 
said a woman’s low voice, fraught with 
the old, unforgotten music that stirred the 
depths of his hardened heart, ‘‘this is the 
night; is it not beautiful? But soon shalt 
thou see the sun, and all the wonder of 
day, which cannot be fitiy told. Surely 
the gods are not so angry!" 

‘*And shall I see my father?” said a tune- 
ful little voice. 

Suliman laid his burden down and crept 
close to the window. His son’s little joy- 
ful voice smote his heart-strings with a 
strange, ecstatic pain, so sweet that un- 
accustomed tears gushed to his eyes; he 
put his hand involuntarily to bis side, but 
the little brown pouch was missing, and 
fear possessed his soul. He tried to cry 
out, but his voice was husky with tears, 
and ended in a choking whisper. 

‘*Ahlumalia!” 

A dusky head appeared over the rim of 
the sill, but withdrew quickly, and a hand 
was raised to draw the curtain; but he 
called again; ‘‘Rahula, Rahula!”’ 

“It is my father!” the child cried, jubi- 
lantly. 

‘‘Ahlumalia, come down to me,” he said, 
softly. ‘Surely thou fearest not thy 
husband.”’ 

The curtain dropped, and soon after 
two white-clad figures appeared at the 
door below. Ahlumalia stood aloof for a 
moment’s space, then closed the door 
softly and went forward, pushing the child 
before her, and Suliman knelt to receive 
him as he ran, and closed his arms about 
him in a blissful embrace. 

“I can see thee!’ Rahula murmured, 
lifting his face from his father’s shoulder 
and looking into his brimming eyes. ‘‘Ah, 
surely thou wilt forgive my mother, and 
ask the temple gods to forgive me also, 
for we are very happy!” 

Suliman pressed his child to his heart 
in an ecstacy of joy that banished every 
other thought, until Ahlumalia ran past 
him with a little cry of terror and dropped 
to her knees beside the white thing on 
the grass. It was Tottie, lying motion- 
Jess, with white, upturned face, breathing 
very hard through the deep sleep of 
anesthesia. 

**Oh, my lord,’ she cried in a terrified 
whisper, ‘“‘do to me what pleases thee, but 
I pray thee spare the good people who 
have given our son sight!” 

Then Suliman rose and went over to 
her, with his son clinging to his hand. 
‘No harm has befallen the child,’ he, 
said, “but those,”’ pointing to the house, 
“are in the shadow of death. Did they not 
destroy the honor of my house?” 

“No, ah, no! I swear it! If harm has 
befallen, the fault was mine. It was I 
who took away my son, that those who 
are wiser than we might give him sight; 
and I pleaded until they allowed me to 
follow to their home. Since that day 
they have covered us with kindness, and 





this is their reward! It must not be, 
husband.” 

“You do not lie tosave them?” he asked, 
fiercely. 

“No, by the Sacred Light of Dawn, | 
speak the truth, and my son will bear me 
witness. Punish me, if it seems right to 
thee, my lord, but leave these in peace.”’ 

“*You speak too late,”’ he answered with 
a deep-drawn breath of bitterness, ‘too 
late, alas; for while they slept I put death 
beside the woman, the wife of him who 
had taken my wife and son, that he might 
suffer as I have suffered these many 
days.” 

“What is it?” she asked in a husky 
whisper. 

“It is death—by the cobra.” 

Ahblumailia laid the sleeping child down 
with a sob of anguish and ran past him. 
But Suliman caught her and held her 
back. 

“Stay!’ he commanded. 
mad.” 

She tried in vain to free herself from 
his arms. ‘‘They must not suffer,”’ she 
cried. “If any have sinned it is I, who 
have disobeyed my husband. Let me go, 
I entreat you!” 

But he answered her that it was his 
part to undo the evil, if so be that he 
might. By the light of the moon’s little 
rim she could see the anguish of his face, 
and ceased to struggle against him, but 
bowed her head silently over her little 
son, who half divined the terrible truth, 
and wept also, as he watched Suliman’s 
stealthy figure disappear through the 
open window. 

‘*Hush, darling,” she pleaded. ‘‘Weep 
not, lest it make thee illagain. All will 
be right presently.” 

The Hendersons were sound sleepers. 
So peaceful was the neighborhood that 
the habit of security had out grown cau- 
tion. They were used to hearing the 
ayah potter about Tottie’s room at all 
hours of the night; therefore they paid no 
heed to inexplicable sounds. Suliman’s 
step was light as a fallen feather as he 
glided into the passage leading to Mrs. 
Henderson’s room. The door of her hus- 
band’s room was wide open; he could 
hear a man’s deep, regular breathing 
within, and made sure that all was safe. 
The thin shaft of light filtering through 
the latticed window pointed towards the 
little pouch lying half open on the blue 
and white rug by the bedside. Suliman’s 
sharp eyes saw the darker mass within, 
and with a deft wrench of the loosened 
cords he brought the yawning ends to- 
gether, and fled, shadow-like, through the 
ayah’s room into the starry night. 


. 


“Thou art 


Tottie slept unusually late the next 
morning, and when she woke she was 
feverish and cross. She was grieved at 
finding her friend the sandal-vender gone, 
but allowed herself to be comforted by 
Rahula’s presence; he was permitted to 
come down for the first time in full day- 
light. 

He was blissfully happy, but his joy 
found no outlet save in the wonderful 
light in his eyes and the swift, brilliant 
smile that greeted his mother’s tender 
looks. Ahlumalia spoke of their approach- 
ing departure with ill-repressed joy, and 
counted the intervening days on her small 
jewelled fingers; but made no mention of 
Suliman, until Alice put before her the 
question of his probable reception of the 
wanderers. 

“He is my son’s father; shall he not 
rejoice at his good fortune?”’ she asked 
gravely. “He is a good man, Sahiba. 
Sometime he will come to you to thank 
you for your goodness.”’ 

Which he did, in company of Rahula, 
who presented Tottie with gifts altogether 
worthy of a princess, and so courteously 














The World's Great 

Blood Purifier is 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
Which absolutely 


Cures every form of 
Impure blood, from 


The pimple on your 
Face to the great 
Scrofula sore which 
Drains your system. 
Thousands of people 
Testify that Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla cures 
Scrofula, Salt Rheum, 
Dyspepsia, Malaria, 
Catarrh, Rheumatism, 
And That Tired 
Feeling. Remember this 
And get Hood’s 
And only Hood’s. 
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GET THE GENUINE ARTICLE! 





Walter Baker & Co.’s 
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Breakfast COCOA 


Pure, Delicious, Nutritious. 


Costs Less than ONE CENT a cup. 
Be sure that the package bears our Trade-Mark. 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited, 
Dorchester, Mass. 


(Established 1780.) 

















that the Hendersons had no choice but to 
accept them in the same spirit. But the 
whole truth will never be known to them. 


POOR TENANT FARMERS IN CALIFORNIA. 





SAN Mateo, CAL., JAN. 31, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

It would seem that in California, where 
the landscape contains all that is beauti- 
ful in nature, and the climate is all that 
could be desired, there should be none 
other than well-appearing, healthy coun- 
try homes. Yet such is not the case. 
This is partly owing to the neglected duties 
and unjust methods of the rich, and 
partly to the ignorance and lax manage- 
ment of the poor, who are tenants upon 
some of the vast estates situated in the 
different counties of the State. 

That owning one’s own home is an in- 
centive for keeping one’s surroundings in 
good condition, is a well-established fact. 
Tenants who labor from dawn until dark 
to make @ mere living, and who, if they 
spend any of their earnings upon improve- 
ments, must leave all such improvements 
upon the premises when the lease expires, 
have no incefhtive for bettering their con- 
dition. 

In Santa Clara and San Mateo counties, 
two of the richest in the State, are some 
of the most wretched country homes for 
tenants to be found anywhere, nothing 
being provided to lighten the,heavy labors 
of ranch women, and very little for the 
men, the utter neglect of the former being 
difficult to understand. One home, situ- 
ated upona portion of the Stanford estate, 
and in sight of the great university and its 
cultured surroundings, appears especially 
to testify against the now existing meth- 
ods regarding the homes of tenants. The 
house of four rooms is built low upon 
the ground, without one of the con- 
veniences of the present day, and without 
even paper on the dark redwood walls; 
without, and at a short distance from the 
kitchen door, across a loosely laid plat- 
form, stands the water pipe and faucet, 
and this platform, upon which the wash- 
ing is done, and around which the waste 
water is carelessly poured, is always wet, 
foul smelling, and unhealthy; one which 
might be expected at any time to breed 
some malignant disease. Not far from 
the kitchen are the pens for the pigs, 
extra muddy and filthy, owing to the 
black adobe of the soil. 

The woman who answers the door is a 
bright-eyed member of one of the Latin 
races, familiar with the English speech. 
She tells of her success with her poultry, 
and of how much aid it is during tke 
winter while the plowing and seeding is 
being carried on, and of her frequent trips 
to market. Around her cluster her chil- 
dren, barefooted, dirty, and equally bright- 
eyed. It seems as though, with a few 
instructions and provision of conveniences 
from those in authority, people willing to 
work might be instructed how to keep 
their homes properly. Then, too, the 
manner in which the help hired upon 
ranches is treated might well be criticised 
and remedied. Upon engaging a man or 
boy to work, no mention is ever made 
concerning a sleeping-room or anything 
of this sort. After his evening meal he is 
supposed to select the place he likes best 
in one of the barns, and if it happens to 
be at the season of the year when the 
barns are full, he must look elsewhere out 
of doors. During the summer and autumn, 
when the fruit is being picked and dried, 
an extra force of men and boys is em- 
ployed, and there is never any provision 
made for their comfort or convenience. 
This practice is particularly hard upon 
young, growing boys. On a large ranch in 
Santa Clara County, owned by a wealthy 
liquor dealer of San Francisco, four boys 
of good family, suddenly deprived of for- 
tune, were recently hired for a year. For 
a bed they were obliged to spread gunny 
bags upon straw in the corner of a barn 
loft, and during the rough, rainy weeks 
never knew the warmth of a fire or had 
any place to dry their soiled, wet clothing. 
In winter they were out at four o'clock to 
rub down and harness the horses with 
which they plowed, so as to be in the field 
at daylight, and after an exhausting day’s 
work they found what rest they could on 





their bed of straw. In summer these boys 
were out at the same hour on their hands 
and knees picking up the prunes, which 
must always be picked from the ground 
and not shaken from the trees. Each 
afternoon they were given orders to turn 
the crank of the prune-grader for an hour 
each. The work, exhausting for a strong 
man, left not a dry thread of clothing 
upon them, and badly affected one boy’s 
heart. On this same ranch five young 
Portuguese men, finding nothing better 
to sleep on than a pile of straw thrown 
out beside a pig pen, the boards of which 
partially sheltered the men, slept on one 
side of the fence, while the pigs slept on 
the other. Many young women also, who, 
during the fruit season, go into the fields 
to work, find little accommodations for 
their comfort, and after a long day’s work 
have to walk or return by whatever 
means they can, to their homes, These 
methods, added to small wages, do much to 
discourage men and women, who are fre- 
quently of good family and eager to earn 
an honest living, and foster vagrancy. 

That other lines of procedure should be 
adopted for the good of mankind and the 
country seems necessary. 

Maup. B. RopGEers 
Menlo Park, Californa. 


“BRING FORTH MEN-CHILDREN ONLY.” 








Editors Woman's Journal : 

Your suggestion in last issue upon Dr. 
Schenk’s alleged discovery, if power to 
decide the sex of offspring prove true, 
that a dearth of daughters might be the 
outcome, inspires the thought— Why 
not prefer the sex that enjoys full free- 
dom to select its rulers, and to make its 
laws, and wear clothes suitable for busi- 
ness or pleasure without criticism? Aside 
from the physical suffering which a mother 
fully appreciates, but under present con- 
ditions has little or no power to alleviate, 
she should naturally prefer to bring forth 
boy-children only, when she foreknows 
what girls are heirs to. Inthe world of 
work to-day, the cry is that educated 
girls are filling the places of men, espe- 
cially among laboring organizations. 
Would not these same men make wives 
trouble if they flood the market with 
more than the one girl who could do the 
work in their own kitchen? Take, tuo, 
the hard experience of a wife which came 
to my notice as ‘‘county visitor’ a short 
time since. A boy under twelve, brought 
before the board for picking up coal on 
the railroad, was the oldest of five. The 
father earned $10.50 per week, and gave 
$4.50 to the mother to provide everything 
necessary to maintain five children, him- 
self and wife. This mother, with an in- 
fant, went out to days’ work whenever 
she could get washing or housecleaning 
to do. The father, after paying seven 
dollars per month rent, spent the remain- 
der, which would have been ample to 
provide coal. What inducement can such 
a mother have to rear children at all, 
much less girls who may become as she? 
Could any great-hearted mother, looking 
upon woman's subject condition, and con- 
sidering the physical pain and toil inci- 
dent to motherhood, desire girl-children 
for such a position? 

But there is a point of view that might 
benefit the race. If wives were scarcer, 
men might be brought to consider their 
injustice to women, if even men were five 
to one, as was suggested. Think of the 
social evil, the destruction of unborn chil- 
dren, and the dower rights of widows, 
which used to be the rule, even when all 
the property had been earned by them. 
If a mother could have girl-children 
only, when a father wished to transmit 
lands and titles to sons, would not hus- 
bands have to be good to their wives? 
What possibilities open up, a8 one surveys 
the changed relation of things that would 
follow this discovery! E. S. Fray. 








BEGAN TO RUN DOWN. 


“For several months I was troubled 
with indigestion and I had little or no 
appetite, and what food I did eat gave me 
distress and I began to run down. [I be- 
gan taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla and this 
medicine relieved me so that I could eat 
without distress.” Mas. E. S. MERRISEU, 
35 Essex St., Melrose, Mass. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


OHIO. 


ToLevo, Fes. 2, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The women of Ohio are greatly exer- 
cised over a bill introduced in the Legis- 
lature of this State by Representative 
Hazlett, providing for the repeal of the 
law giving women the right to vote in 
school elections, and the women of our 
city are especially active in circulating 
protests against the measure, as will be 
attested by the following report: 

The women of the East Side are the 
first in Toledo to publicly protest against 
the Hazlett Bill. Such was the object of 
a special meeting held Saturday afternoon, 
Jan, 29, at the home of Mrs. David Harp- 
ster, and the result was several spirited 
addresses on this question, and on the 
school bill recently presented to the legis- 
lative body by Hon. Frank B. Niles, pro- 
viding for a new school board system. 

The meeting was called to order by the 
president, Dr. Anna Smith, and Mrs. Enid 
Ware Foster, who had been invited to be 
present on this occasion, was asked to 
speak on the Niles School Bill. She dis- 
cussed the provisions of the bill and 
answered many questions. It was dis- 
cussed pro and con, and its advantages 
and disadvantages explained. If the bill 
passes, a separate election was advocated, 
and while it was advised that, under the 
proposed plan, too much power would be 
vested in one person—i. e., the school 
director—the bill was generally looked 
upon with favor. One member made a 
partial report of a personal interview 
with Mr. Niles, in which he stated that 
he would oppose the Hazlett Bill, and 
promised that due consideration would 
be given the amendment proposing that 
two women serve on the board if the new 
plan is adopted. The amendment was 
sent to Columbus by Mrs. Fray, and below 
is given a portion of the letter written by 
her: 

Hon. FRANK NILEs: 


Dear Sir:—Upon reading your Toledo 
school bill, I offer an amendment to Sec- 
tion 2 as follows: 


That legislative power and authorit 
shall be vested in a school council, whic 
shall consist of seven members (two of 
whom shall be women), to be elected by the 
— electors residing in the school 

strict. 


Though women are eligible to election 
under your bill, if it were made man- 
datory women would stand a better show 
than at present. In the past, even when 
a woman candidate was nominated by a 
party, it has not supported her, though it 

as always heretofore been a foregone 
conclusion that whoever was nominated 
by the party would be supported. As the 
law states that women shall vote and be 
voted for, it seems eminently proper and 
just that this new law aod be on a 
basis of equity in promoting public 
thought in this direction. This would not 
be class legislation, as its real aim is to 
equalize power in humanity. 

E.LueEN S. Fray. 

Mrs. Fray read letters received from 
members, stating that they would not 
vote for the Hazlett Bill, and one from 
the State president of the Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, Mrs. Caroline Everhard, urging 
the immediate distribution of the protest. 

Mrs. J. M. Anderson, recording secre- 
tary of the society, reported splendid 
success in obtaining signatures to the 
protests. Additional blanks were given 
out, and the East Side will be thoroughly 
canvassed. The society will hold its 
regular meeting on Lincoin Day, Feb. 12, 
for which occasion an elaborate pro- 
gramme has been arranged. 

M. I, Kirzine, 
Cor. Sec. East Side Society. 
ANOTHER LETTER. 
a ToLepo, O., Fes. 3, 1898. 

The Hazlett Bill, whose aim is the dis- 
franchisement of Ohio women at school 
elections, was the chief topic considered 
by the Toledo W.S. A. yesterday. Letters 
were read from Senators Schafer, Leet 
and Doty, and Representatives Niles and 
Mr. Broom, who represent the 33d Con- 
gressional District, pledging their un- 
qualified opposition to the bill. Senator 
Mitchell, of Ottawa County, has also 
pledged opposition. It is believed it can- 
not pass the House. 

Meanwhile there is strong activity in 
Toledo in protests against the bill. Many 
study,civic and ethical clubs of our city are 
protesting against the repeal of the law 
under which women are exercising their 
right of school suffrage. The New Cen- 
tury Literary Club, now twenty-one years 
old, composed of men and women, the 
Free Lance Club, a civic society which 
admits women to membership, the Review 
and Topic Club, and the Broadway Class 
in Applied Ethics have all sent protests, 
which have been read before the House. 
Petitions are also being circulated and 
will be forwarded later. The Ohio W. 
S. A. has a petition of three thousand 
signatures of well-known Ohio people 
protesting against the bill. 

Mr. A. J. Hazlett, its author, has 
written the president of the Toledo W. 





S. A., that, while “the theory of woman 
suffrage is all right,” he thinks the law 
unconstitutional. The gentleman forgets 
that the Legislature has full power to 
create public schools, and to order all 
matters relating thereto, and that the 
Supreme Court holds that the law ex- 
tending the right of school suffrage to 
women is perfectly constitutional. Also 
that in twenty-five States of our Union, 
whose constitutions are similar to that 
of Ohio, the right of school suffrage, 
under State constitutional law, is con- 
ceded and established. Rosa L. Szaur. 
CLEVELAND, O., FEB. 5, 1898. 

Representative Bell, of Madison County, 
is preparing to introduce a bill into the 
Ohio Legislature that will allow the wom- 
en of Ohio to vote at all elections. 

Mr. Bell is a firm believer in the theory 
that the only way to purify the ballot is 
to grant full suffrage to women. He ex- 
pects to have the support of every woman 
in the State in his effort to secure the 
enactment of such a law. 

The State Superintendent of Franchise 
has written Mr. Bell that he will have 
the earnest support of this department, 
which has 106 local superintendents scat- 
tered throughout the State, and that such 
a body of co-workers should be sufficient 
to arouse a good deal of suffrage senti- 
ment. 

This bill will also have the backing of 
the Ohio Enrolment, which now numbers 
35,606 names of citizens of Ohio, who 
believe that women should vote upon 
equal terms with men. These books will 
be put in the hands of a competent per- 
son, who will give every legislator the 
opportunity of knowing the suffrage 


sentiment of his own town and county, : 


recorded in them. This enrolment is the 
result of voluntary work in securing 
signatures. Louisa SOUTHWORTH., 
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KANSAS NOTES. 

The Topeka Mail and Breeze calls at- 
tention to the number of women holding 
responsible officer in Kansas. It says: 
They are in the City Councils and on the 
boards of education. A few are mayors, 
and fewer still police judges, city mar- 
shals and constables. 

A year ago 20 per cent. of the county 
superintendents of public instruction 
elected were women. The list is as fol- 
lows: 

Clarke County, Mrs, Julia A. Crane of 
Ashland; Cowley, Julia B. King of Win- 
field; Cloud, Mrs. M. L. Brierly of Con- 
cordia; Finney, Miss Ollie B. Mullins of 
Garden City; Gray, Miss Mollie Land of 
Cimarron; Greeley, Miss Mary E. Wells of 
Tribune; Hodgeman, Miss Carol E. Reed 
of Jetmore; Johnson, Miss Edith Barnett 
of Olathe; Kearney, Miss Tillie E. Davis of 
Lakin; Labette, Miss Hattie Ham of 
Oswego; Meade, Miss Jennie Kessler of 
Meade; Miami, Miss Lizzie W. Boyle of 
Paola; Neosho, Elizabeth Frazier of Erie; 
Pawnee, Miss Carrie Hall of Larned; Re- 
public, Miss Lucy Howard of Belleville; 
Seward, Miss Kate B. Saunders of Liberal; 
Stanton, Miss Viah M. Cross of Johnson 
City; Woodson, Miss Lucie Ellis of Yates 
Centre; Wyandotte, Miss Melinda T. 
Clark of Kansas City. 

These women have discharged their 
official duties so acceptably there is little 
doubt of their renomination, and it is safe 
to guess that 40 per cent. of the party 
nominees next year for superintendent of 
public schools will be women. 

At the election this fall five women 
were elected registers of deeds, and 
entered upon office Jan. 11, as follows: 

Bourbon County, Miss Stella Straight; 
Coffee, Miss Minnie Gillman; Graham, 
Miss Kate Kehler; Meade, Miss Nettie 
Bonham; Stevens, Miss Elsie Hedrick. 

Three women were elected county treas- 
urers, as follows: 

Greeley County, Mrs. Mary A. Wells; 
Kiowa, Miss Margaret Kane; Norton, Miss 
Kate Johnson. , 

One woman, Mrs. D. P. Leslie of Brown 
County, was elected county clerk. 








>? — 
GEORGIA. 
SUFFRAGE TRIUMPH. 

At a meeting of the Mayville Debating 
Club, last Thursday night, Judge Claborne 
Snead was chosen chairman, Capt. C. L. 
West, vice-president; Col. W. W. Frank- 
lin, second vice-president; Rev. O. K. Bas- 
ford, secretary and treasurer. Woman 
Suffrage was the subject for debate. The 
disputants were among the most talented 
and influential young men of the county. 
A large crowd had gathered at the hall to 
hear the much agitated question, and the 
ladies applauded their champions on their 
victory. 

The affirmative was composed of the 
following young gentlemen: W. H. Jones, 
Jr., Joshua Griffin, P. B. Mulready, JohnS. 
Griffin, G. W. Ferguson, Thomas West, 
Robert Young, John West. 

The negative were Marion Snead, A. Z. 
Syres, Dr. Lee Jones, W. S. Griffin, 
Henry Gray, John Morris, Jack Norris 

The question was ably discussed on 
both sides, but the affirmative—the noble 





defenders of woman's rights—brought 
forth the best points and won the debate. 
Parnell, Ga. “BARNEY.” 





IOWA NOTES. 


DuNLapP, I4., JAN. 25, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Headquarters for equal suffrage were 
opened this month at 312 Equitable Build- 
ing, Des Moines. Miss Hay was present 
to help at the start. Mrs. Belden, of 
Sioux City, chairman of the legislative 
committee, has also been in Des Moines, 
pushing the work in her department. 

At Dunlap, I am making an especial 
effort in press work, and shall send out 
soon a series of Iowa articles, the first of 
which will be by Lawyer McKenzie, of 
Des Moines. Miss Cassidy is mimeograph- 
ing the articles for me. 

Anna E. H. SATTERLEE. 
Additional State Correspondence on Eighth Page. 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON. MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


is the only reguler co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the [Mass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Sept. 29, 1897. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to bobth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia N. College Ave. 
and 2ist St. . 


Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 
The Forty-eighth Annual Session opens Sept. 
h, 1897._ A four years’ graded course of Lectures 
uizzes. Bacteriological Laboratory and Clinical 
work, offers superior advantages. Students are ad- 
mitted to the clinics of city hospitals. 
Address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


THROAT AND LUNGS. 


A. P., Lighthill, M.D. 


Can be consulted at his office, 


601 BOYLSTON STREET, 


Daily from & to 1, Sundays from 11 to 1. 





Dr. Lighthill's specialty embraces the cure of 
ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION IN ITS EARLY 
STAGES, THROAT AFFECTIONS, CATARRH, 
DEAFNESS, AND DISCHARGES FROM THE 
EAR. CONSULTATION FREE. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
oe 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 











I have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. The transla- 
Gone—enap of them of the cepecially well, ones 
songs of this singing peo ve the uliar in- 
sight into their national ch r and life that can 
be obtained in no other — They sing everything, 
joy and sorrow, love and hate alike.—--Grace Kim- 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid 


FOR SALE AT THE— 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston 


SUFFRAGE SONGS. 


** An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ toc. 

‘¢ The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, 12c. 

‘*To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. ; 


All for 25 Cts. 
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ELIGIBILITY OF WOMEN TO OFFICE. 


The advocates of equal political rights 
for women will find encouragement in 
the recent decision of the Supreme Court 
of. Missouri in State, er rel. Crow, rc. 
Hostetter (Mo.), 37 L. R. A. —. This court 
held that a woman is eligible to election 
as county clerk, although the State con- 
stitution and statutes use masculine pro- 


nouns when referring to such officers, | 
where the Constitution has dropped the | 
word “male” from the statement of quali- 
fications for such officers, but retained it 


in the case of some higher officers. The 
decision was rendered by the first decision 
of the Supreme Court, all the members of 
which concur inthe opinion by Chief Jus- 
tice Barclay. While the decision is doubt- 
less more liberal towards the rights of 
women than decisions of some other courts 
have been, it is to be noticed that one im- 
portant element in the interpretation of 
the Constitution on the subject was the 
fact that the word ‘‘male’’ had been 
dropped from the constitutional] provi- 
sion respecting this office, but retained 
in reference to some other offices. 

The court refers to the fact that the 
office is a ministerial one, which admits of 
the use of a deputy, and that its duties 
“are not of such a nature as to be incom- 
patible of discharge by a woman,”’ and 
then says: ‘“‘In view of the condition of 
the positive law of Missouri above de- 
scribed, we do not consider it necessary 
to enter into a discussion of the eligibility 
of women to office at common law, or in 
other States of the Union.” 

The common law of the subject presents 
a paradox. The accepted common-law 
doctrine is against the eligibility of 
women, and the common-law decisions are 
all in favor of it. In every reported case 
prior to the present generation, in which 
a woman’s right to hold a particular office 
was questioned, the right was sustained. 
The theory that women are incompetent 
at common law to hold office must be 
based on the fact that they did not actually 
take office except in rare instances, and 
that these instances were usually treated 
by the judges and law writers as excep- 
tional. But there is quite an array of 
cases in which the incumbents of offices 
were women, and their competency was 
invariably sustained. 

A list of the offices that women have 
held in England includes quite a variety. 
Aside from the notable fact that some of 
the greatest rulers of the nation have been 
women, it appears from Campbell’s Lives 
of the Lord Chancellors that Queen Elea- 
nor was appointed lady keeper of the 

great seal, and performed the judicial as 
well as the ministerial duties of the office, 
so that Lord Campbell says: ‘I am thus 
bound to include her in the list of the 
chancellors and keepers of the great seal.” 
The Countess of Pembroke, Dorset and 
Montgomery sat with other judges on the 
bench in the exercise of the duties of her 
office of hereditary sheriff. Lady Suffolk 
is shown in the year books (8 Edw. IV. 1) 
to have rendered an award as arbitrator, 
and it does not appear that any question 
was raised as to her competency, or that 
this was deemed to be unusual. Other 
offices held by women are described in 
various cases as those of keeper of prison, 
keeper of workhouse, governor of work- 
house, custodian of castle, overseer of 
the poor, sexton of the parish, forester, 
commissioner of sewers, constable of 
England, marshal of England, great 
chamberlain of England, and marshal of 
the Court of King’s Bench. Some of 
these offices were hereditary, but not all 
of them; and sometimes the women who 
held them exercised their functions by 
deputy. It is also doubtless true that 
some of these offices were obscure, and 
were exercised, in the words of an Eng- 
lish judge, ‘‘in a remote part of the coun- 
try where nobody else could have been 
found who could exercise them.” But 
the fact remains that in all this variety of 
offices that were held by women, whenever 
a contest of the right of the woman to 
the office was made, her right was sus- 
tained, although in some of the cases the 
judges based their decisions on the fact 
that the office was hereditary, or its func- 
tions exercisable by deputy, and in gen- 
eral they seem to regard the holding of 
office by women as exceptional. From 
these facts has come the curious result 
that all the common-law decisions on 
contests of the right of women to office 
were in favor of their right, while the 
accepted common-law doctrine is against 
their right. 

Some actual decisions against the rights 
of women have been rendered in recent 
years. But the recent authorities are not 
all against them, as appears in a note to 
the Missouri case above referred to. It 
may be fairly said to be the prevailing 
doctrine, both in England and America, 
that women are ineligible to any important 
office except when made so by enactment. 
Such an enactment is to be found in the 
Missouri case, in broadening the provision 
as to qualifications by dropping the word 
‘male.”? Some of the statutes expressly 
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provide that words of the masculine gen- 
der shall include women. It is unques- 
tionably the tendency, both of the statutes 
and the decisions, to extend the rights of 
women in this respect.—Case and Com- 
ment, 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORE. 


BorovuGH OF BROOKLYN, | 
N. Y., FEB. 5, 1898. § 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The January meeting of the Brooklyn 
W. S. A. brought a very large attendance. 
The speakers were two of the five women 
members of the Board of Education, who 
have done such faithful work in the pub- 
lic schools for nearly five years. 

Miss Isabel E. Chapman took for her 
subject, ‘‘Manual Training in the Pub- 
lic Schools,’ and gave an interesting 
account of the work done during the last 
four years, since its introduction. Nine 
girls have taken joinery in preference to 
sewing, but no boys bave chosen any 80- 
called girl’s occupation. 

Mrs. Mary E. Jacobs, long a member of 
the Suffrage Association, told of the in- 
troduction of art into the public schools, 
and the change from the old bare walls 
since Ruskin’s work for art education in 
English public schools started in 1883. 
Now, even in the poorest neighborhoods, 
through the efforts of women’s clubs and 
individuals, pictures and casts make bare 
walls beautiful. Refinement of eye and 
of mind have been cultivated at the same 
time. Window gardening had also been 
introduced, and hundreds of boxes planted 
with seeds and shrubs whose growth was 
watched with eager interest by many 
children, to some of whom it was a rare 
opportunity. The children would go 
long distances for daisies to decorate the 
schoolhouse. Charts were shown illus- 
trating the way children were led to 
develop imagination by drawing scenes 
from poems read in school, such as 
Whittier’s ‘‘Snow Bound.” 

After a discussion of ‘‘How much more 
influence would women have in educa- 
tional matters if possessed of the ballot?” 
and joining in a social tea, the members 
separated with much food for thought. 

Mary H. Lornes, Cor. Sec’y. 





WASHINGTON. 
THE STATE CONVENTION. 
PORTLAND, ORE., JAN. 31, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Having seen no report of the annual 
suffrage meeting of our sister State of 
Washington, I append one compiled and 
condensed from much personal corre- 
spondence, showing that the women of 
the State are making an excellent begin- 
ning. Nothing now remains to ensure the 
success of the pending amendment but to 
restore confidence to the minds of the 
voters of the State by assuring them 
everywhere that women, in seeking the 
restoration of their lost suffrage, are not 
attempting to govern men. Mrs. Homer 
Hill is to be congratulated upon the aus- 
picious opening of her administration. 

Oregon’s women are watching every 
movement of her coworkers with sisterly 
solicitude. 

The Association met in the Masonic 
Temple in Seattle on Wednesday, Jan. 12, 
the State president, Mrs. Bessie Isaacs 
Savage, in the chair. The following dele- 
gates reported to the secretary: Mrs. L. 
Oldham, Mrs. E. Palmer Spinning, Puy- 
allup; F. E. Reynolds and Mrs. Paul Land, 
Fremont; Laura E. Peters and Ernest 
Burns, Port Angeles; Mrs. Rosa M. Hall, 
Granite Falls; Mrs. Julia H. Hawley, Mrs. 
W. F. Ridgeway, Mrs. D. T. Willis, La- 
tona; Mrs. Anna Brown, Miss W. M. Mor- 
rison, Mrs. J. W. Langley, Mrs. C. L. 
Haggard, Mrs. E. W. P. Guye, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Nugent, Mrs. E. C. Moore and Mrs. 
A. B. Nugent, Seattle; Mrs. Leavitt and 
Mrs. N. J. Crooke, Tacoma; Rev. James 
Carnes, Snohomish; Mrs. Mary M. Brown 
and Miss Ellen Thayer, Everett; Mrs. 





Frank Curtis, Mrs. 
Mrs. E. V. Cramer, Houghton. 


The morning session was devoted to a | 


rearrangement of the constitution, mak- 
ing it conform more nearly with those of 
other States and of the N. A. W. S. A. 
The Post Intelligencer gave a full and 
fair report of the proceedings throughout. 
A correspondent says, ‘‘There was a fac- 
tion desirous of incorporating references 
| to the Deity and introducing a religious 
tone in the constitution, but the Post 
Intelligencer, the leading newspaper of 
the State, highly commended the action 
of the majority deciding that the Associa- 
tion is political and is expected to find its 
support among Jews, Gentiles, Catholics, 

Liberals,and persons without any religious 

belief; all to be drawn together to estab- 
lish the enfranchisement uf women.’’ The 
minority accepted the situation gracefully, 
| and the proceedings continued harmoni- 
_ ously to the end. 
| The election of officers resulted in the 
| choice of Mrs. Homer Hill for president; 
Mrs. Laura Peters, vice-president; Miss 
M. E. Pike, corresponding secretary; Mrs. 
Martha Simpson, recording secretary ; Mrs. 
Isaacs Savage, treasurer. Miss Grace 
Isaacs, of Walla Walla, was chosen dele- 
gate to the National American Cunven- 
tion. 

The undersigned acknowledges many 
urgent invitations to attend the conven- 
tion, but was deterred by previous engage- 
ments. The State of Washington, while a 
Territory, was for so many years an in- 
tegral part of my home bailiwick, that 1 
naturally feel an abiding interest in its 
fate in this crisis. I am rejoicing, with 
every patriotic woman, over the success 
of its convention, of which the above re- 
port is merely an outline. 

ABIGAIL Scotr DunIway. 

204 Clay Street. 








CONNECTICOT. 


MERIDEN, CT., FEB. 5, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Meriden Political Equality Club 
held its eighth annual meeting Jan. 24, 
in Palace Block, with a large attendance. 
The roll-call of members, responded to by 
quotations from eminent authors, was 
followed by the annual reports. 

The secretary's report was a general 
review of the work of the club during the 
past year. Seventeen regular and four 
executive meetings have been held. The 
meetings have been helpful and instruc- 
tive. Several able papers have been given 
on the currency question and other sub- 
jects. The club aided materially in legis- 
lative work last winter by contributions 
of money, and several of the members 
attended the two days’ hearings at Hart- 
ford, when the bills were pending in the 
interest of women. Although ably cham- 
pioned by good speakers, they suffered 
defeat. 

Under the act concerning the right of 
women to vote, enacted by the General 
Assembly, every woman entitled to vote 
under any of the special or general laws of 
this State must have her aame published 
on a list of voters “to be made,’ and 
must qualify before the proper board as is 
required of men. The members of the 
club went to the registrar’s office and took 
out applications to be filled and qualified 
before the proper board, taking the elec- 
tor's oath, thus constituting themselves 
legal voters, and guarding themselves 
against all disputes in the future. The 
entertaining of the State Suffrage Asso- 
ciation Convention was the principal fea- 
ture of the club’s work during the year. 
The members worked faithfully to make 
the convention a success, sparing neither 
money nor labor to entertain. 

The president’s address followed, and 
dealt largely with the universal progress 
of women and the many opportunities 
afforded them for advancement along the 
line of education. 

The treasurer’s report showed a bal- 
ance in the treasury for another year. 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: Mrs. Frances W. Hammond, presi- 
dent; Mrs. A. A. Truesdell, recording 
secretary; Mrs. Hannah Thompson, corre- 
sponding secretary; Mr. Joseph N. Joy, 
treasurer. Vice-presidents, Mrs. Mary 
J. Rogers, Miss Ella E. Wiard, and Mis. 
Martha E. Fales; auditors, Dr. W. S. Per- 
kins and George L. Parker. An interest- 
ing entertainment followed. A _ special 
feature of the meeting was the election of 
Miss Fay Hammond to membership. Miss 
Hammond is the daughter of the president 
of the club, a bright, promising young 
lady. Itisin the young women that our 
hopes lie, as the older members are pass- 
ing away. When gifted girls champion 
the cause that older women have so long 
represented, the outlook for full suffrage 
is encouraging. 

Mrs. A. A. TRUESDELL, 
Secretary. 
For other State Correspondence see seventh page. 








Ir you feel weak, dull and discouraged 
you will find a bottle of Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla will do you wonderful good. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


BROOKLINE.—The E. S. A. has held its 
regular three meetings during the past 
year. A prominent speaker was secured 
for each meeting: Mr. Wm. M. Salter, of 
Chicago, Mrs. Florence Howe Hall of 
Plainfield, N. J., and Mrs. Charlotte Per- 
kins Stetson, of New York. The attend- 
ance at two of the meetings was from 
eighty toa hundred persons, and a great 
deal of interest was shown. A number of 
new members have joined, which brings 
the membership up to 185. The Associa- 
tion had a table at the Fair, and gave an 
entertainment of private theatricals for 
the benefit of the table, under the manage- 
ment of Mrs. B. F. Pitman. From these 
two sources and from the gift of $100 
from Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, the Associa- 
tion was able to send in to the State Asso- 
ciation $770. The Association sup- 
plies the Public Library and the Union 
Reading Room with the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL, and will supply the Brookline 
Chronicle with suffrage plate matter from 
time to time. 


NEWTON.—Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stet- 
son gave one of her interesting talks upon 
equal suffrage, Jan. 28, at the residence of 
Mrs. John Carter, Newtonville. The meet- 
ing was given under the auspices of the 
Newton Woman Suffrage League, and was 
well attended by members and friends. 
Mrs. Stetson presented the subject in a 
unique and entertaining manner, begin- 
ning with pre-historic times, when male 
and female provided for their wants by 
hunting, on terms of perfect equality. 
Next followed the pastoral pone 4 when 
man provided, and woman cared for the 
family. Living in tents, there was not 
much housekeeping todo; but at a later 
period, when people began to build houses, 
the responsibilities of woman increased, 
and the care-taking element developed 
more and more, The speaker traced the 
influence of woman from the fifteenth 
century to the present time, showing that 
although man held the governing power, 
woman, when called upon in any sphere 
of action, whether of financiering or rul- 
ing, the care of the helpless or the charge 
of street cleaning, possessed in an equal 
if not greater degree the qualities of 
mind necessary to the successful manage- 
ment thereof. The lecture was a very 
convincing one, and it was regretted that 
there were no anti-suffragists present, for 
they would certainly have been convinced 
of the error of their ways. Mrs. Stetson 
also read, by request, some of her bright 
and witty poems. The meeting closed 
with a social hour, and was greatly en- 
joyed by all present. 

M. ADELAIDE KERSHAW, 
Cor. Sec. Newton W. S. A. 


SOMERVILLE.—At the February meet- 
ing of the Woman Suffrage League, Dr. 
Salome Merritt lectured on ‘*Educational 
Methods from the Standpoint of a Physi 
cian.”’ She spoke from her own expe- 
rience as scholar, teacher, and lastly 
physician. 

The real object of education is a brain 
so developed that it can act indepen- 
dently, quickly, strongly, and accurately. 
The development must be according to 
the known physiological laws governing 
the brain and nerves. The natural re- 
action of the nerves is lost by the over- 
stimulation so common in schools, and 
exhaustion, or paralysis is the result. 
Over activity also led to a weakening of 
the inhibitory nerves, to a loss of self- 
control, irritability, and to hysteria. It 
makes paths for vitiated nervous action 
and hysterical habits. Dr. Merritt laid 
considerable stress upon unconscious cer- 
ebration, which, she said, played a large 
part in true education, and deserved the 
respect and attention of educators. The 
different nerve centres and the small part 
of the brain in activity in conscious 
thought were shown by a chart. Equal- 
ized activity of the brain would be the 
true educational method. The lecture 
was principally concerned with the educa- 
tion of girls, upon whom custom still lays 
its heavy hand, and hampers with un- 
healthy dress, corsets, and small waists. 
The weight, color, and muscular strength 
of students, especially girls, should be 
taken on entering school and frequently 
tested. 

This league has found its lectures this 
winter quite helpful. They have served 
to secure good audiences, call attention 








to the league, and show that its members 
are thoughtful, intelligent women, and 
not mere faddists. Dr. Merritt, president 
of The Ladies’ Physiological Institute of 
Boston and vicinity, residing in Somer- 
ville, is herself a good specimen of the 
strong, self-made, professional woman, 
who finds time in the midst of her prac- 
tice for active interest in humanitarian 
reforms. S. A. DAVENPORT, Sec. 


THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—The success of the 
summer performances of ‘‘The Lost Para- 
dise,”’ and the many requests received by 
the management for its revival, have led to 
the announcement of this most interest- 
ing play as the coming week’s attraction. 
The startlingly realistic stage effects will 
again be seen, and the production will be 
equal to that of the summer. The cast 
will be Andrew Knowlton, Mr. J. L. 
Seeley; Reuben Warner, Mr. J. H.Gilmour; 
Ralph Standish, Mr. William Humphrey; 
Bob Appletgn, Mr. Tony Cummings; Mr. 
Fletcher, Mr. Horace Lewis; Schwartz, 
Mr, N. H. Fowler; Joe Barrett, Mr. John 
J. Geary; Old Benzel, Mr. Lindsay Mori- 
son; Hyatt, Mr. John B. Walker; Jack 
Bowers, Mr. David DeWolf; Bill Hana- 
ford, Mr. Louis Lytton; Billy Hopkins, 
Mr. William Chas. Masson; Mrs. Know]l- 
ton, Miss Lizzie Morgan; Margaret Know!l- 
ton, Miss Lillian Lawrence; Polly Fletcher, 
Miss Florence Baker; Julia, Miss Rose 
Morison; Nell, Miss Cora Edsall; Cinders, 
Miss Mary Sanders; Kate, Margaret Dunn. 
Following ‘‘The Lost Paradise’ on Mon- 
day, the 21st, there will be Sardou’s ‘A mer- 
icans Abroad.’ The Souvenir for Tuesday 
matinee will be Mr. Lindsay Morison’s 
portrait. 


GRAND OPERA HousE.—‘‘Who is Who,” 
a comic piece in which Joe Kelly and 
Charles A. Mason will appear next week, 
is a melodramatic plot, riotous farce, 
vaudeville and comic intrigue, seasoned 
with smart dialogue and decorated with 
lovely scenery and pleasing young women. 
It is easy to perceive the radical unreason 
and the insane absurdity of the pivotal 
idea around which the piece revolves. 
‘‘Who is Who?” is excruciatingly funny, 
novel and expeditious. The dialogue is 
quite out of the conventional groove. 
The acrobatic work of Goggin and Davis 
is unique. Nellie Blanchard, Marie Wood, 
Evelyn Wood, May Whiting, Lilian Whit- 
ing and Belle Tufts, singing typewriters, 
carry on a flirtation with the Man in 
the Moon. Mason, Goggin, Davis, Gigure 
and Fevre excite laughter as a German 
singing society. Mr. Gigure and Miss 
Boyer provide a pretty little entertain- 
ment. Misses Whiting give cornet duets, 
and Kelley and Mason crown the rest. 























SPECIAL NOTICES. 


N. E. Women’s Club.—Monday, February 14. 
30 P.M, Discussion Committee. Subject, Chit: 
ren’s Literature.” uestions for Discussion: ‘1. 
For What Ends shall Children read? 2. Are the 
Desired Ends best secured by Juvenile or Classical 
Literature ? 


_A Young Woman must have work. She is wil- 
ling to do anything honorable to earn money. She 
has had care of an invalid, and has others dependent 
upon her. This is a very needy and deserving case. 
Will our readers please address J. M., care Miss H. 
E. Turner, WoMAN’s JOURNAL office. 
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For sale by all the Dry and Fancy Goods 
Stores. 

JOHN C. MEYER & CO., Selling 
Agents, 87 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 

Don’t take any that they say is “just as 
good as Cutter’s.”’ 
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